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CHAPTER I, 

" Oh world ! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 

Were life indeed ! 
Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 
Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 

"Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 
And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 

Or dark despair ; 
Midway so many toils appear, 
That he who lingers longest here 

Knows most of care." 

Tl /TEMOKY is not always a submissive 
Jj-L goddess ; she will not always be 
silent or eloquent at our command. Some- 
times Memory will, like the Ancient Ma- 
riner, lay hold of a reluctant listener, and 
though he writhe beneath her grasp, force 
him to hear her story out. There are mo- 
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ments when we feel a hand is upon ns ; a 
something stronger than our will has taken 
hold on us, and forces us back to some 
half-forgotten, perhaps wilfully forgotten, 
page of our life ; and then, though our eyes 
weep and our hearts bum, we must read 
that page again. 

It was thus with St. Clare, when he en- 
tered his bedroom for the night, after the 
receipt of Justin's letter : he had the full 
conviction that he had not come there to 
sleep, that before any rest could be his, he 
must go through a long series of reflections ; 
that he must submit to the tide of memo- 
ries that came rushing over his mind ; he 
could not do battle with them, he could not 
evade them. Yet he attempted a subter- 
fuge, though he knew before he began it 
would prove a failure, and half scorned 
himself for trying it; he took a book in 
his hand ; the attempt to read was pitiful ; 
he could not, the letters dilated and danced 
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before his eyes ; in a very few minutes he 
cast the book aside. He approached the 
window, and drew aside a curtain, leaning 
his brow against the cool glass ; his hands 
fell at his side ; his whole attitude bespoke 
dejection. To the stars, the quiet stars, 
his gaze was directed ; his eyes wandered 
from one to the other, with a sad, appealing 
glance, a hunger after comfort or support. 
How naturally do the unhappy, turning 
away from the faces and works of man, seek 
the bare face of nature, hoping that, per- 
chance, this, their first mother, may have a 
mother's smile or a word of advice to give 
them! How stony and impenetrable do 
they often find that face, and are thus driven 
back on their own hearts for consolation ; 
there, where its sorrow has its stronghold, 
must they struggle with it ; on that field 
must they conquer or be conquered. Ah ! 
the poor human heart, how torn and bleed- 
ing is it left after such a conflict ! even after 
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victory, how many dead hopes and broken 
resolves strew the fields 

As on the first night when we introduced 
St. Clare to the reader, he now tnmed in- 
stinctively to the heavens; but the stars 
told him nothing ; they shone on as they 
had shone a thousand years ago, and will a 
thousand years to come, with a grand, ever- 
lasting indiflference. Man, the creature of 
but a day, turned from them ; here was not 
his resource; the stars to-night spoke of 
no God to his soul, or rather not of the 
God he wanted ; they told in their perfec- 
tion of a Creator eternal, all-powerfal, but 
they whispered not of a Saviour, merciful, 
the Friend of man. The loneliness of his 
room, when he looked back on it, was fear- 
ful to St. Clare ; but it was far too late in 
the night to seek any companion — Talbot 
and all the household must have been long 
asleep. This reflection, that he alone was 
left to wake and watch, seemed to be but a 
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type of his allotted destiny ; he recognized 
it as a foretaste of the utter loneliness that 
should in the future separate him from 
all his fellow-beings, "Wherever his restless 
eyes turned, he seemed tormented by objects 
that offended him ; the gloomy appearance 
of the bed, with its heavy, straight hang- 
ings, and thin posts of dark wood ; the sha- 
dows thrown by the two small lights on the 
table, all looked ghastly in the extreme. 
He hated the smooth white face of the oval 
mirror, which, like some elongated visage 
just woke up by the light, stared at him 
with a stupid surprise. Every object in 
turn appeared to vex him ; and at last, find- 
ing all efforts to distract his mind by ob- 
servation of surrounding things fail, he let 
his head fall upon his arm, his arm stretched 
helplessly on the table, and closing his eyes, 
he gave way to the gloomy thoughts which, 
if he could not evade, he must endure. His 
thoughts travelled a long, long way back 
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on a road of chequered lights and shades ; 
his life had known few violent joys, no per- 
fect repose, but was made up of pensive 
happiness and sudden griefs. 

Memory held up her scroll, and he saw 
the face of his beautiful mother, an impe- 
tuous, foolish, but loving woman. He re- 
called the delicate face, the eloquent eyes, 
the gentle voice of his sister Isobel. He 
saw himself as, one day, a fair, curly-headed 
boy, he played by his sister's side. Her 
countenance already seemed to wear a sor- 
rowful beauty, a presage of her sad fate. 
How soon the lily was to be broken on its 
stem ! He remembered that on that day his 
father had returned from abroad. Of that 
father he could recall little that was pleasant ; 
he was a passionate, gloomy, capricious man, 
subject to violent outbreaks of anger. Ernest 
had seen him storm and rave, and dash to 
pieces the things around him, while his 
mother grew pale with terror, and sometimes 
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hid herself till his rage was past. One day, 
as he sat by his sister, their mother came 
in, weeping, telling Isobel of some sad scene 
that had just taken place between herself 
and her husband, Ernest, who was four 
years younger than his sister, only half un- 
derstood what was said, but approached, 
with a childlike instinct, to caress and com- 
fort them. His mother caught him in her 
arms, clasping him close, and exclaiming: 
** Oh ! my boy, God grant you may die 
rather than grow Uke your father." And 
*'0h ! that I had died!" groaned the young 
man, as he now remembered it ; ** that I 
had died then, on thy bosom, my poor, lost 
mother ! " 

Memory took up her story, and brought 
another time before him. The home was 
still unhappy, but Isobel had found a so- 
lace for her young heart. She had just 
returned from a visit in the country, where 
she had become acquainted with Talbot. 
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She had grown shy and silent, and loved to 
be alone. Ernest noted her sigh, and that 
sometimes a chance word would bring the 
warm blood to her cheek, and make her look 
almost a ruddy, healthy girl. In this scene 
Ernest first remembered to have met a 
Colonel Montague, a mild and courteous 
man, with handsome, dark eyes, a love for 
flowers, and unmarried. He was younger 
than Mr. Lavaine, and had known Mrs. 
Lavaine in her youth. 

Later, the Lavaine family visited Talbot 
Park. All things were brighter. Papa was 
kind and careless, hunted, shot, and also 
drank hard. There was a splendid library 
at Talbot House. In this the boy revelled, 
as also in the sweet scenery around, for he 
had begun to develop his artistic talent, 
and long days were spent in sketching among 
those very scenes where, of late, he had 
been walking with Ethel Gresham. On 
these lonely rambles his imaginative hearfe 
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loved often to picture fairies among the 
woods, pensive maidens and spirits by the 
waters. He would forget the flight of time 
in following out long day-dreams, or what 
children call " telling himself stories," and, 
suddenly aroused by the gathering of twi- 
light shadows, he would find that he had 
spent hours on an old stump, or a mossy 
bank, in an imaginary interview with some 
Dryad or Naiad. And now, at last, he had 
found her ! His woodland fairy, his pretty, 
gentle nymph. By the stream, one bright 
day, he had met the fulfilment of his visions 
— ^he had seen Ethel Gresham. At this 
point of his reflections, he exclaimed : '^ At 
last, to find only to lose her, to give her up. 
Oh ! it is hard, to give up light, and hope, 
and love. Yet, what am I, that I should 
ask for love ? I have, then, seen her for a 
day, only to lose her ; yet God be praised 
ttbat I have seen her I " With all his weak- 
ness, aU his shrinking from pain or trouble, 
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Ernest St. Glare was not mean enough to 
ask why they had ever met, to curse the 
day, to wish he had never seen Maxwell. 
No. He blessed Ethel's sweet face; he 
blessed the day he had first seen it; he 
only cried out, " Poor wretch ! why have I 
dared to hope ? " There was not much 
philosophy in him, and yet he knew 

** 'Twas better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all." 

Memory took up the story, and hurried 

« 

on. They were in their own home, and it 
was autumn. Isobel was engaged to young 
Lord Henjry, and the future looked more 
peaceful ; but young St. Clare, or rather 
Lavaine, separated himself each month more 
from the family circle, with its interests and 
hopes. He followed his own tastes, leading 
a life of pure, abstracted, but still selfish, 

studies. 

His father went to . Italy with the elder 
Talbot ; Isobel thought only of her love, 
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Ernest of his dreams. Colonel Montague 
came often to the house. 

When Ernest recalled this portion of his 
life, it was with a sharp pang of regret, and 
he felt now that, perhaps, had he been at 
that time less selfishly blind to the feelings, 
the joys, and sorrows of those around, he 
might have foreseen — ^who knows if he might 
not have averted — ^the sad catastrophe of 
his story. But it was not to be ; the house of 
Lavaine was to suffer shame and loss^ the 
hopes of old and young were to be stricken. 
The sins of the parents were to be visited 
on the children. Therefore, Ernest remained 
blind to the coming dangers, his mother 
blind to the temptation that lay around her 
— a most fatal temptation, because so care- 
fully masked. Love, in this case, wore so 
fair a face of friendship and most delicate 
courtesy, that its nature was scarce dreamed 
of, its identity was unrecognized, until a 
day of which we will speak. This day was 
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one of those that recurred often to the mind 
of Ernest St, Clare. He had been reading 
Italian with his tutor. They were reading 
the sad story of Paolo and Francesca ; but, 
requiring some note-book that was not at 
hand, Ernest hastened to his mother's bou- 
doir to seek for it. His whole mind was 
full of the feeling and rhythm of the poem : 
he kept repeating, with a lingering fondness, 
the last lines, as he hurried along ; they 
were still on his lips as he entered the bou- 
doir, and found his mother seated on a sofa, 
her work on her knee. Colonel Montague 
sat beside her, but took up a book on the 
entrance of the boy. Ernest was too en- 
grossed by his own thoughts to notice any- 
thing not pertaining to them. He forgot 
to bid the visitor good morning. Only ap- 
proaching his mother for a moment, he re- 
peated a verse of the ItaHan, exclaiming: 
" Oh, mother 1 I wish you would sit for a 
picture of Francesca now ! " Then, blind 
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to the indiscreetness of his remarks, found 
the book he wanted, and left the room; 
never looking back at the two on the sofa, 
or he must have noticed the deep, conscious 
blush that stole gradually up to his mother's 
brow, while Colonel Montague's head was 
still bent over his book, as though he were 
unconscious of what had passed. 

We must (to make our story and our 
characters clear to our readers) tell far more 
than could be known to Ernest St. Clare, 
or Lavaine, as we should now call him. 
The reader, then, if he be patient, will, for 
a time, forget that young man's sad reflec- 
tions on his past life, leaving him in his 
bedroom at Talbot Hall, and remain with 
us in the boudoir of his mother ten years 
before, when his carelessly spoken words 
had pierced two hearts with a sudden con- 
sciousness of danger and guilt. 

The heart of Mrs. Lavaine, when her 
heedless son left her alone with Colonel 
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Montague, was fall of perplexity and dread ; 
her self-possession and courage appeared to 
forsake her, and a tumult of misgivings rose 
up in her mind. She awoke to the know- 
ledge of her danger — ^the danger of her 
becoming guilty, doomed, miserable even as 
Francesca, making miserable all dear to her. 
Her eyes were opened suddenly to her posi- 
tion, and her first and strongest feeling was 
terror, her first impulse to retreat — ^retreat 
along this road that had been so pleasant, 
where every sweet had been a hidden poison ; 
a road that led, she trembled to think 
whither. 

All these thoughts had flashed through 
her mind in a minute, while she yet bent 
over her work. When she had gained 
strength to say in her heart, *' I will give 
him up, I will never see him again," she 
ventured to look at the man sitting beside 
her — ^her early friend, perhaps her present 
enemy. He had not lifted his eyes from 
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off the book since Ernest left the room. 
He was not reading a line, but he dreaded 
the first conscious look in Mrs. Lavaine's 
eyes. His face was averted from her; but, 
looking at his bowed head, and the expres- 
sion of gloom and hopeless resignation that 
pervaded his whole attitude, she felt, with 
anguish, with a sudden throbbing of the 
heart, how dear he was to her, how much 
she loved each tone in his voice, each glance 
of his earnest eyes, the firmness about the 
mouth, the very droop of his moustache, 
and the breadth of his shoulders. As fondly, 
as dotingly, as a girl loves her first lover, 
she, a wife and a mother, loved this man ; 
and, to strengthen her passion and her grief, 
she knew that silently he loved her, had 
loved her for years. Though their hands 
had never met, beyond the ordinary, care- 
less clasp at meeting and parting, she had 
detected him tremble at the touch; she had 
long known that her request was his law, 
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and her persuasions irresistible — ^that her 
presence made his happiness. Yet, with 
all this, Conscience said to her, she must 
give him up I Twice, she opened her lips 
to speak, to say, she knew not what — 
something that should send him away, 
at once, and for ever ; but her throat was 
parched, and no words gave utterance to 
her thoughts. Then, suddenly, as though 
he understood and answered all she felt, 
Colonel Montague turned to her, took both 
her hands in his, and gazed earnestly 
in her face. She could scarce bear the x 
intense expression in his eyes — so ten- 
der, so pitying, so hopeless ; her purpose 
seemed to lose its clearness, her resolve 
never to see him again wavered for an 
instant. She grew frightened and impe- 
tuous. Endeavouring to withdraw her 
hands from his grasp, she cried out : 

"Ah! Montague, why did I ever see 
you ? " 
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He, without dropping her hands, an- 
swered softly : 

** Katharine, you are in trouble to-day. 
Cannot I comfort you ?" and his eyes grew 
more tender and beautiful than ever. 

" No, no ; only leave me — leave me !" 

" Leave you ? But you love me ! '* 

These words were spoken with a slow, 
clear enunciation, as though this fact, ac- 
knowledged for the first time, was enough 
to render a parting impossible, and was 
suflficient answer to her request to leave her. 
How leave her while she loved him ? If she 
were unhappy, she but needed him the more. 

Katharine Lavaine turned away her head 
uneasily, and trembled, but said nothing. 

He spoke again tenderly, pityingly ; but 
when he had finished, a memory of her chil- 
dren flashed across her mind, and nerved 
her to say again : " Leave me ! If you 
really love me, let this be the proof: that 
you see my face no more." 



VOL. in. 
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She looked into his face. He was a 
proud man, and he strove to command his 
features, and not let her see the agony her 
words caused him ; but with all his effort 
to be calm, he could not keep his voice 
from trembling, as he whispered : 

" Must it be so r 

Katharine Lavaine bowed her head. 

" Then farewell — farewell I may your 
future life be more peacefol than the past- 
nearer what J would have made it ; and 
I " . He stopped abruptly. 

Katharine, without turning to him^ gues- 
sed the expression of his face ; felt that one 
word would bring him to her side again, 
and, fearing him and fearing herself, and 
trembling all over, she leaned upon a chair 
with one hand, and with the other motioned 
him to go. 

He took that hand, held it for a minute in 
both his own, and waited to see if she would 
turn. She did not. Her face grew paler 
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and paler ; and, in a sharp, agonized voice, 
she repeated, ** Leave me — leave me 1 " He 
neither pressed nor kissed the hand; he 
slowly let it fall, and turned away. 

She heard the door close slowly ; and, 
finding herself alone, uttered a thankful 
ejaculation, sank to the ground, covered up 
her face, and tried to hide herself from the 
day — ^from her own thoughts^ — ^from the an- 
ticipation of the dreadful future before her. 
Ah ! what a life must be her's, now that 
she had fully realized that her heart was so 
^mfaithful, that she loved another man, and 
her husband was odious to her I How 
should she endure this husband's return ? — 
how endure his kiss upon her cheeks ? Ah I 
no ; it could not surely be borne ; it could 
not be expected of her : she must die before 
that time. How happily could she die now, 
leaving her home peacefully, in honour, 
none knowing of her disgraced heart ! Yes, 
if she could die now, loved by her children, 
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that would be the best for all — ^the happiest 
for her. She had gained one victory to- 
day ; but what fruits had this victory ? Did 
it leave her strength to fight the long battle 
of patience, the subduing of herself, and 
all her keenest feelings to necessity, to the 
laws, the pleasures, of others ? Henceforth 
what hope, what purpose had she ? None, 
none ! To avoid Montague, whom she 
loved — ^to avoid her husband, whose pre- 
sence she dreaded — this was all that re- 
mained to h^r. 

Thus, torn by conflicting thoughts, with-^ 
out hope, without comfort, did Ernest's 
beautiful mother sit upon the ground, abashed 
by the thought of her own wickedness, com- 
plaining against Providence, then accusing 
herself, and weeping with a violence of pas- 
sion that shook her whole body. This 
passion of grief had its way, and passed. 
She could not die, she found; she must 
live ; she must meet him as before ; must 
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hear Colonel Montague's name in society, 
and not turn pale ; must prepare to meet 
her husband; must — ^yes, positively rnmt 
meet him cheerfully. And she did it. This 
mother of Ernest's was a brave woman — 
that is, brave under the pressure of excite- 
ment ; but she had no endurance ; she could 
have faced danger fearlessly, but must have 
been subdued by loneliness and sorrow. So 
she fought her fight bravely for a little day, 
looked her fate in the face, walked amid 
the thorns that surrounded her path like a 
heroine ; but on the morrow she fell. Each 
day was so like the other : of her trials, her 
sorrows there seemed no end ; a despondency, 
an utter sadness, came upon her ; she for- 
sook of a sudden her daily duties, her daily 
occupations ; she hated the faces of those 
around her ; she fled to the solitude of her 
own chamber. She looked to her own 
heart for consolation, but she found none. 
There was nothing for her to live for ; there 
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was nothing for her to do. "Why not die ? 
Not by her own hand — she dreaded such an 
idea. Surely she had suffered enough ; she 
could endure no longer; why would not 
God take pity, and kill her ? 

This woman was, as we have seen, affec- 
tionate, with feelings leading towards what 
was honourable, shrinking from the reproach 
of sin, desiring to keep to the right, but 
desiring it in her own strength. She might 
have been comforted, she might have been 
strengthened, had she, in her weakness, 
asked a strong and heavenly Arm to aid 
her : the hand of God might have lifted her 
out of her temptations — ^might have set her 
feet firm again ; but, alas ! she only wept 
when she should have prayed. She was 
by no means an irreligious woman; but 
God was not first in her heart. No; her 
love, which was her sin — -this was her 
idol. 

Her husbaud was not at this, or, indeed. 
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at any time, such as to win her confidence, 
or her love. Unreasonable, selfish, and 
arbitrary, he treated her dejection as an ill- 
humour, out of which harshness should 
drive her : he accordingly doubled his usual 
severity to her. He sent Isobel from home ; 
he would not permit her friends and rela- 
tions to visit her. In this wretched con- 
dition, is it strange that she thought more 
often than ever of her absent love — always 
so tender, so respectful towards her ? She 
knew nothing of where he might be, whe- 
ther he were still in England ; but she felt 
certain that, wherever he was, his thoughts 
were upon her. He could not be as wretched 
as she was — ^no woman had ever been so 
wretched ; but how he must feel for her — 
how he must pity her ! Sometimes, even 
when the cruelty or scorn of her husband 
reduced her to despair, she would propose 
to write to Montague ; to say, ** Now you 
can help me ; my sufferings are now greater 
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than I can bear." However, she never did 
"write ; she would repent of such a thought 
as soon as she saw it clearly before her ; 
she was terrified to think where it would 
lead her. 



CHAPTER II. 

*' Then suddenly seized the Holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, 
And suddenly put her finger on a text." 

Enoch Arden. 

IT was September, and about a month 
after Mr. Lavaine's return from Italy, 
when he left for the country, with several 
companions, upon a shooting expedition. 
He had not been gone more than three 
days, when it struck him that his wife 
would be better with him than in London 
alone ; his son was at Eton, his daughter 
visiting at a friend's house ; he wrote her 
an order to follow him without delay. This 
command broke up her short-lived peace, 
and reduced her to despair ; she had not 
energy left to resist unsupported — ^she pre- 
pared to obey sullenly, her heart seeming 
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to her reduced to its last ebb. She teft 
her home in London, paying but little re- 
gard to what preparation she made for her 
joomey, and took no attendant. In the 
middle of the day (it was the 20th of 
September) she found herself at the Euston 
Square Station, waiting for a train for 
Chester. An apathy had come upon her 
of late, a carelessness as to where she was, 
or who saw her. Were not all places the 
same to her ? were not all people indiflfer- 
ent, except one who was far away, and 
who, for her honour, she must keep far 
away ? 

She was a very lonely and a very mise- 
rable woman this day, when she entered 
the station ; she was obeying the com- 
mands of the husband she dreaded, having 
put away all hope, all care for herself. 
But as yet she was free from reproach; 
the possibility of sin seemed very distant 
to her. 
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Only half an hour later found her a trem- 
bling and guilty woman, hurried by the 
passion of an hour to a life-long error, a 
life-long anguish and remorse. 

Her temptation was sudden, and was 
hard to resist, attacking her when she felt 
defenceless in her hopeless loneliness. A 
footstep was behind her on the platform ; 
she turned and met Colonel Montague. 
Her first thought was of escape, but he 
took her hand, his face flushing a little the 
while. He spoke to her, but she heard 
without understanding, all seemed a con- 
fused mist ; then she shrank back, with- 
drawing her hand, and her voice was quite 
calm as she spoke. '* Is it possible — ^is it 
possible ? you here, Colonel Montague ?'* 
But she had not the art to veil her eyes, 
which told too plainly of her late misery, 
and the love that woke into joy at seeing 
him. Compassion, love, and indignation 
moved him at the sight of her pale face. 
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and betrayed him into sudden words very un- 
like himself, A passionate clasp of the hands 
followed, a few hurried, eager questions and 
repHes, breathmg tenderness and reproach 
and agony, and then the resolution of both 
broke down. 

"Kate," Montague spoke hurriedly, as, 
again taking her hand, and drawing it 
through his arm, he walked a few steps 
beside her— "this misery must not be— 
why should it be ? " He was going to 
Ireland, what easier than for her to go also, 
instead of to Chester ? He would guard, 
love, and cherish her. He did not allude 
to her husband ; he knew that very name 
would plead against him ; and she forgot 
her children. At the first words she had 
shrunk away and covered her face, but five 
minutes later she sat beside her lover in 
the train that carried them to Bristol, away 
from the home she had sacrificed — away 
from the world she had defied, farther 
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every minute from that husband, who, 
amid his shooting and drinking, swore at 
his wife's non-appearance. 

And has our reader forgotten George 
Lavaine, the first sinner in this state of 
misery ? How much he is responsible were 
hard to determine ; we can but conjecture : 
it was his harshness, his brutal spirit, had 
estranged his wife's heart, had driven her 
to despair. But even judgment upon him 
must pause ere it pronounces too harsh a 
verdict. We must look upon his sudden 
rage and agony, when the story of his 
shame was made apparent to him. « He 
vowed vengeance ; he thirsted for the blood 
of his enemy, Montague. Then, in a sud- 
den relenting, wept over his wife's unfaith- 
fulness, and cried, ** Let her go ; I was not 
worthy of her." Then, again, a fierce de- 
termination to follow and wrest her from 
her lover seized on him. The fugitives had 
taken no pains to conceal the course of their 
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flight ; the track was soon found, and, all 
fury and vengeance, the hnsband was upon 
it. He reached Bristol late in the evening, 
the boat for Ireland departed early the next 
morning. Late in the night he sat up, and 
drank hard, he loaded his pistols with ball, 
and smiled as he examined them. 'V These 
will make some havoc with Montague's 
pretty face," he muttered to himself. 
** And for her — ah 1 I dare not touch her. 
I always feared her ; I hated her because I 
feared her." Then followed incoherent, 
unreasonable sayings, madly mixing up re- 
morse, revenge, and love, brandy adding to 
the madness of all. Murder was not added 
to the man's other crimes, for reason, al- 
ways weak, gave way beneath the fury of 
conflicting passions. Vengeance gave place 
to remorse ; the wretched man chose suicide 
instead of murder ; and the ball intended for 
his enemy put an end to his own life. The 
hotel at Bristol was startled by the report 
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of a pistol in the night, and the traveller 
was found dying. 

The world said ** Mad, of course 1 " and 
then the world remembered that an uncle 
of Lavaine's had ended his days in a lunatic 
asylum ; and the world found out it had 
always expected this would be the end of 
George Lavaine. No reasonable man could 
have led the life he had led ; each action 
had betrayed an unsettled brain ; and it was 
a sad thing for his children-a very grave 
thing. " Hereditary insanity ; " and the 
world prepared itself to look very coldly 
and suspiciously on the two unfortunate 
survivors, especially on the heir to this thus 
accursed name. 

The natures of these two poor children 
were peculiarly sensitive and excitable; 
both possessed vivid and impressionable 
imaginations, combined with fragile consti- 
tutions. But Isobel suffered more from 
this blow than her brother, both because 
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she was older, and therefore more alive to 
the full misfortune of their position — aban- 
doned by their mother, their father killed 
by his own hand, the brand of insanity 
fixed upon them ; and because her disposi- 
tion was more sensitive and inclined to 
melancholy. Her love for Talbot, and her 
engagement to that young nobleman, instead 
of consoling her in her great affliction, 
added to her misery; for to her mind, 
keenly sensitive to reproach, the reproach 
of the world made a deep and fatal impres- 
sion. With the curse of possible insanity 
hanging over her, marriage appeared im- 
possible — a thing to be dreaded ; how em- 
bitter the life of him she loved, by uniting 
it with her own, from which all joy^ all 
hope, was taken ? 

The struggle of these apprehensions and 
troubles with a tenacious affection (for 
Isobel, like her mother, possessed a passion- 
ate and impetuous heart) was more than 
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her shattered nerves could support. She 
fell into a profound and unnatural melan- 
choly. All young Talhot's efforts to con- 
sole or soothe her were vain ; he loved her 
deeply and tenderly, and tried every means 
to disperse her melancholy, urging a speedy 
marriage, trusting to time and his unre- 
mitting care to restore her to her once 
happy, beautiful nature. In vain ; true to 
her womanly devotion, she shrank from 
him, when almost every other trait of her old 
self had vanished (swallowed up in her con- 
suming grief), she dreaded to poison his 
life with the shadow of her own, and re- 
fused herself the privilege of seeing him, 
lest he should be hurt by the contact. As 
her senses gradually lost their clearness, 
and became confused, her melancholy grow- 
ing greater every day, this fear alone re- 
mained distinct, when almost the cause of 
it was lost to her ; and she would dread a 
meeting with Talbot, and rush with blanched 
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face and trembling hands from his presence, 
as though he were most hateful, instead of 
being dearest, to her. 

Not mafiy months after the decease of 
her father, she gave proofs of such positive . 
insanity that her guardian thought it ne- 
cessary to place her under restraint, and 
thus closed to the world the existence of 
this beautifal and gentle creature ; and to 
Henry Talbot was lost the love of his 
youth. 

Her mother, too, was lost to her home 
and the world, and she must disappear 
from our pages; for we write for dis- 
creet and virtue-loving readers, who can no 
longer be expected to follow with interest 
this sinner against the laws of God and 
man. 

It would not become us to dwell on her 
life in Ireland, where, in a home humbler 
than that she had lost, a faithful heart 
strove to shelter her from the world's op- 
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probrinm. She had given up virtue and 
slavery, and chosen rather love and dis-* 
hononr. 

After the terrible shock of Lavaine's 
death had subsided, she became the wife 
of Colonel Montague. Yet no peace was 
her's ; her sin brought its mevitable pun- 
ishment, for the consequences of error can- 
not be confined to the being who errs ; and 
when she fell, she dragged down with het 
those she most loved to misery and mad- 
ness. Her mother's heart was sick with 
longing to see the children she had injured, 
to recompense them, in some way, for 
the shame and desolation she had brought 
on their young lives ; but she had no cou- 
rage to seek them, or even to express her 
desire; they were separated from her by 
an impassable gulf. Montague guarded her 
from the knowledge of Isobel's insanity, 
and strove his utmost, with soothing care 
and hourly devotion, to dispel the gloom 
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that had settled on her life. But it was all 
useless ; and many years before the com- 
mencement of our story, the passionate 
heart had beaten itself to rest. After 
three years the little home by the Irish 
lake knew her no more, and Montague, her 
lover and husband, looked upon her grave, 
and felt himself to be alone. 

As one who is awakened suddenly from 
a dream, and staggering on his feet feels 
the earth reel beneath him, so was Ernest 
Lavaine when he was aroused from his life 
of books and fancies, from a contemplation 
of ideal goodness and guilt, to a reality of 
disgrace and sin. When he was first told 
that his mother — ^his beautiful, tender mo- 
ther — ^had left her home and taken flight, 
he denied it, as impossible ; she might be 
driven by wretchedness from her home, but 
pever in dishonour ; but when, after a few 
days of doubt and fast-waning hope, a peni- 
tent letter from her confirmed their worst . 
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saspicions, Ernest felt his belief in the 
world, his trust in mankind, his faith in 
virtue and holiness, totter beneath him. This 
first cloud across the innocence of his life 
darkened his universe ; it was no longer a 
flowery world of bowers and loves, graces 
and chivalry, but a desert of rocks and 
terrible pitfalls, wherein men might fall 
and dash themselves to pieces. 

After the first acute misery had passed, 
and he was able to think clearly of any- 
thing, he remembered the day he had come 
into the room where Montague and his mo- 
ther were sitting, and he had asked her to 
sit for a picture of Paolo and Prancesca. 
He saw now what he had not seen then, in 
his blind pre-occupation ; the sudden con- 
scionsness his words aroused on both faces. 
'Oh ! that he had bestowed on her the love 
and pity he had wasted on Prancesca's 
imaginary woes! And at a glance he 
realized the loneliness and sadness of his 
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mother's daily life, the petty persecutions 
of her husband, the alienations of her chil- 
dren, — each one engrossed with separate 
occupations, pleasures, and ambitions — and 
the love that had come and held out strong 
pitying arms to shelter her. What wonder 
that she had flown to them ! Ernest could 
not blame Montague half so much as the 
husband who had driven her to this ex- 
tremily, and the children who, wrapped in 
their selfishness, had not stayed her by one 
loving word. Oh ! that he, her son, had 
guessed it — ^that he had lived less in the 
world of fantasy, and more among his fel- 
low-men and women who needed his sym- 
pathy and help. But regrets were all 
unayailing now ; they conld not bring her 
back unsullied; they would only aid him 
in his conduct for the future. He would 
answer her letter, and tell her he forgave 
her, for it was better to err on the side of 
kindness; but that letter was destined 
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never to be answered, for the news of his 
father's death fell on him, and the fresh 
amazement and horror wrought sickness 
on his deHcate frame. For awhile blessed 
forgetfulness spread a veil between him and 
the harsh outlines of his misfortunes. It 
was soon drawn aside by returning health, 
and, in his weakness, he had to bear a 
fresh anguish — the knowledge of his sis- 
ter's insanity. 

He wondered how he had not been 
crushed under these several calamities, or 
that his brain had not given way, Uke 
Isobel's; certainly this proved that his 
mind was stronger than hers : still, who 
was to measure the peculiar anguish that 
would quicken the seeds of insanity within 
him? 

His great resemblance to her in feature 
and disposition, both possessing the same 
nervous sensibility and quickness of intel- 
lect, made the world's whisper of " heredi- 
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tary madness " find an answering echo of 
fear in his breast. 

Yes ; this was the nameless terror that 
had hung as a cloud oyer the last few years 
of his life — ^this was the dread that never 
left him ; that drove him abroad, to seek, 
in change of scene, a distraction from his 
thoughts ; that brought him home as rest- 
less and dissatisfied. 

For the first year after his father's death 
he was a slave to his fear ; it haunted him 
at all times ; he feared to be alone because 
of the vivid imaginations that possessed his 
brain; he feared entertainment because it 
involved excitement, and an accelerated 
pulse was a source of uneasiness. He 
knew not when or where the doom would 
come upon him ; his existence was a daily 
suspense. Sometimes, in moments of an- 
guish, he fancied his reason was slipping 
from his grasp, and he would hold his 
breath, while the cold drops of agony would 
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burst from his brow. He made insanity his 
study ; he read all the books he could ob- 
tain on the subject; he consulted all the 
physicians skiUed in its cure. AU gave him 
nearly the same answer — ^it might fall upon 
him, and it might not ; if he kept his mind 
calm, and did not allow himself to brood on 
one particular idea, there was every hope ; it 
more often fell on the second generation. 
But they were all sorry comforters, insuffi- 
cient advisers ; he must brood — how could 
he help brooding, he who had one thought 
ever present with him, who had no profes- 
sion, no pursuit, nothing but his own 
pleasure to consult in the occupation of his 
time ? He could not return to the univer- 
sity now, his name was so well known; 
his companions would gaze at him with 
evident pity in their eyes, and strangers 
would single him out with sagacious head- 
shaking and whispering together. 

He had suddenly lost all pleasure in the 
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studies he had before pursued with so much 
diligence. What was learning or distinc- 
tion to him ? what was it to be a poet or 
orator ? why raise that sullied name above 
the crowd? 

No ; he would go away, and hide him- 
self. 

It is easy to understand how a sensitive 
nature could torment itself thus ; had he 
been stronger, physically and mentally, he 
might have overcome this dread, and faced 
fearlessly ' the horrible fate that might or 
might not overtake him. 

This was the history that Ernest La- 
vaine sat pondering over through the slow 
moving hours of the long night. . The 
candle burnt down in its socket and went 
out with a sudden flare, the morning light 
came dimly and coldly into the room, and 
still he sat, sleepless, as one turned to 
stone ; his face, upheld by his hands, star- 
ing at the letter before him, the letter he 
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had read so many times, which now was 
dim before his eyes. No matter ; he knew 
its stem words by heart. 

** Honour and duty compelled him to 
give her up/' said the letter; and it added, 
with cruel truth, disclosing as it were, the 
veiled phantoms in Ernest's mind : *^ you 
know not when insanity may overtake you; 
it may never come. I do not wish to 
frighten you ; but think, if you profess to 
love my sister, and know what love means, 
would you like to contemplate a time when, 
in your frenzy, you might raise your hand 
against her ? Forgive me for this picture j 
you will forgive me, if you consider what I 
would spare her, spare you. I do not 
think, considering what I know of your 
sister's case, and what I know of you, that 
the doom I speak of will ever be yours — 
but it is almost certain to fall on your chil- 
dren. Would you bring children into the 
world with such a heritage of woe ? would 
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you wish to for ever mourn the day of their 
birth ? I do not believe you can be so 
selfish. I know the power of love. I pity 
and forgive you ; but I plead as to a bro- 
ther, for the sake of all you ever held dear, 
most of all for her sake, to give her up." 

There are times in our utter, overpower- 
ing weakness and despaur, when we feel we 
can trust no longer to our own reason to 
decide for us. In these extremities, super- 
stition looks to signs and wonders : the 
trusting heart looks to God. 

The poor stricken lover, with a credulity 
he would have derided before, suddenly be- 
thought him of determining what path he 
should take by some token ; he lifted his 
head, and looked around. In a book-case 
opposite, the quickly-increasing light ma4e 
visible a large Bible. Hastily he arose, 
took it down, and drew aside the curtain. 
He had read of people deciding their fate 
by opening the Scriptures, and placing their 
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finger on^ some verse, taking that as their 
oracle* 

With a fast-beating heart, and a prayer 
on his lips, he opened the book, and with 
closed eyes placed his finger on a line — 
then looked. "J/ thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee ; for it 
is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perishj and not that thy whole body be 
cast into hell.'* 

In his excitement and suspense the awful 
words struck on his soul with a clash; 
then with a fierce desperation, he said 
bitterly to himself, once was not enough ; 
he would try again, three times ; there was 
luck in three times. He turned the leaves 
and looked again: ^^ He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of 
Me; he that loveth son or daughter more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.*' His heart 
sank within him ; he turned the leaves, aud 
looked again at the end of the book, with 
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a last fading hope : "To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with Me on My 
throne^ even as I also overcame and am set 
down with My Father on His throne.** 

Ernest flung himself on his knees, and 
bowing his head on the book, prayed that 
he might have strength to overcome. 



CHAPTER m. 

" Our acts onr angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal sliadows, and walk by ns stOL'' 

Beattmont and Fletcheb. 

IT will now be seen that the stranger 
who watched St. Clare one night by the 
Serpentine, and who followed him to his 
hotel, was Colonel Montague. 

The history of his love, his sin, and his 
sorrow is laid bare. Truly it conveys a 
lesson : he had followed his own inclina- 
tions, his own desires ; his sin had come 
home to him, and his punishment was 
heavy and bitter. 

After the death of her whom he so 
loved, he wandered abroad into many 
lands ; striving by change md excitement 
to divert his mind, to forget the irrevo- 
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cable past, forget the dreadful doom he had 
hurried on the heads of the hopeless La- 
vames, he wandered, ** seeking rest and 
finding none." 

This man, yet in the prime of life, with 
undiminished power and strength, at an 
age when others are striving for their own 
or their country's welfare ; when ambition 
becomes the ruling passion; when the 
senate, the bar, or the wide fields of litera- 
ture, science, and art, command all their 
energies ; sat down with unapplied time, 
talents, and position at Fame's base, too 
careless to climb the mount ; with listless 
hands and a weary heart; weary of all 
things in heaven and earth ; with no hope, 
no joy, no comfort anywhere, with but one 
desire — ^to be laid by his Katharine's side 
in that grave in Ireland. 

There are characters that seem capable 
of holding only one idea, hearts that hold 
but one love, natures that stake their all on 
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one yentnre, and if they lose that they are 
marred for ever. 

It is a comforting reflection tha^ few 
possess this one-sided and persistent dis- 
position. Most of us are more versatile 
and changeable ; old wounds heal up, old 
loves die out, and are looked back upon 
with smiles of ungrateful, tender melan- 
choly. If one hope fails us, we turn to 
another. 

Thanks be to God, few hearts are like 
roots from which all sap is gone, and which 
only cumber the earth, but rather resemble 
the perennials, which in the spring-time 
bud and blossom again and again. 

Katharine had never reproached Mon- 
tague for blighting her life by word or 
look ; she had pined and faded, but never 
uttered even a regret, until a few days 
before her death, when, with her face 
pressed close against his breast, hiding in 
his strong, living arms against his livings 
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beating heart, from the terrible Death that 
would come and separate them, she whis- 
pered : 

" Had we only waited a few short years, 
Montagae, had we been but a little patient, 
I might have been your wife without dis- 
honour." 

At this thought, often his own, but doubly 
bitter since she had fathomed it, he an- 
swered, with a groan : 

** Do you regret it, love ?" 

" For the children's sake," she murmured. 
Then, after a long, sad pause, continued : 
" When I am gone — ^for I must go ; your 
arms cannot hold me back to life — go to 
them, my poor injmred, wronged children, 
and pray their forgiveness for us both." 

In his first grief, Montague had no cou- 
rage to fulfil that last wish ; he was too 
broken down ; but this year he returned to 
England, and sought Ernest, but could not 
find him. He ahnost thought, almost hoped> 
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tintil he discovered Isobel, and heard to the 
contrary, that the hapless youth had found 
rest in an early grave. 

Then he chanced upon him that night in 
the park. Walking, wrapped in reveries of 
his lost Katharine, he saw suddenly before 
him a face like hers. The moonbeams 
rested on fair floating locks and bright up- 
raised eyes, spiritualizing the features until, 
for a moment, he fancied the strength of his 
thought and longing had brought her back 
to him. 

Alas ! it was not she. He aroused him- 
self from his trance, and realized that it 
was her son Ernest. 

Colonel Montague, who had trodden many 
a field of battle, who was unmoved amidst 
the roar of cannon and flash of arms, who 
would have faced any foe boldly, or have 
met death in any terrible shape with for- 
titude, trembled to encounter, face to face, 
the young man whose life he had so marred. 
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He felt his guilt with fresh force ; he did 
not grieve so much for the wrong he had 
done the husband, as for the wrong he had 
done the son. Lavaine had been cruel to 
his wife, and driven her to that desperate 
ptep ; but the young, innocent boy — ^he trem- 
bled to meet him. . So, dallying with his 
resolution, he let the following day slip by, 
and went the next to the hotel to see 
Ernest. But he was gone. 

Gone ! and they knew not whither. The 
powerful man staggered out into the street, 
like one struck by a sudden blow. 

He had braced his perves to the inter- 
view ; he had gone over all that might be 
said ; he had prepared himself, he thought, 
for anything ; but this he had not antici- 
pated. 

Lost again ! with no clue but the vague 
direction of Paddington Station, by a train 
leaving about twelve ; lost by the irresolu- 
tion of a few short hours. He would at- 
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least go to Paddington Station, however 
vain the quest might be. 

He summoned a cab, and was soon at 
the tenninus, and inquired of all likely and 
'unlikely people. From their account^ it 
seemed some hundreds of young men — 
young men fair, and wearing their hair long 
— ^had left that morning about twelve for all 
parts of the country. Colonel Montague 
turned at last from the crowd of eager oflfi- 
cials, and made his way out of the station. 

He called a Hansom. His foot was on 
the step, when a sudden exclamation made 
him turn his head, and he came face to face 
with one he least expected to see — Mary 
Burrows ! 

They gazed on each other with amaze- 
ment, and then Mary, with a howl of joy 
that immediately drew a crowd around them, 
flung her baby into the arms of a woman 
who accompanied her ; and catching Colonel 
Montague's hands, covered them with kisses* 
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" Sure," she cried, " the blessed angels 
have sent you just when I was well nigh 
broke down with misfortune, to shine upon 
my path!'' 

The porters, guards, and various on- 
lookers murmured their approval of the 
beauty of the sentiment, and pressed forward 
to gaze on the excited face of the beautiful 
Irish girl, as, with bonnet pushed back, and 
with black redundant tresses escaping widely 
over her shoulders, she stood before the 
colonel. 

" Why, Mary, my girl, how glad I am to 
see you 1 Where are you going ?" 

At which speech an old man shook his 
fist at the back of the unconscious colonel. 

She began an unconnected, excited state- 
ment, when her protector, seeing curiosity 
in the faces of the crowd, drew her away, 
and finding a quiet comer of the refresh- 
ment-room, sat down beside her, and lis- 
tened to her history, broken so often by 
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tears and exclamations. He, by a judicious 
question now and then, endeavoured to dis- 
entangle the confused web of her account. 
Suddenly he started at some name she 
mentioned, exclaiming : 

" What name did you say ?" 

" St. Clare, sir." 

" St. Clare ! Where did you meet him ? " 

" I was telling you, sir. He was stay- 
ing with Lord Talbot." 

"Where?" 

" At Maxwell." 

"Maxwell! — and Talbot, of course? 
The names did not strike me before. You 
go from this station to Maxwell ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then, Mary, I shall travel down with 
you. 

" Oh, sir I — ^poor dear ! " exclaimed his 
excitable companion, with a fresh burst of 
tears, "I see how it is; you're after him, 
poor boy ! To think, too, I should be the 
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means of his being took. I never have 
changed the cheque either ; but I suppose 
he's done others so — ^he, the very image of 
my dear lady ! For her sake, you would 
not " 

"What are you talking of, Mary?" in- 
terrupted the colonel, What do you mean 
about a cheque ? I know nothing of it. 
Believe me, I would sooner die than harm 
that young man." 

" There ! I know nought about it ; but 
I'll just show it you. I never have shown 
it to any living soul, though I have been 
hard put to do without it." And Mary 
drew from her bosom— where she kept it, in 
much fear and trembling, for safety — an 
envelope, and took from it the cheque St. 
Clare had given her, which she handed to 
Colonel Montague. 

" Sure it's a forgery, sir?" she said, in 
a whisper. 

"No forgery, Mary. I understand all 
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about it. Before he gave you this money, 
had you ever happened to say that you 
had been in Ireland, or anything about 
Mrs, Montague ?" 

" Yes, I did. For the first time I saw 
him, I was struck by his likeness to her. 
Sure, now I come to think of it, he did 
ask a heap of questions " 

Colonel Montague listened with a look 
of pain on his face while Mary recounted to 
him all that had passed between herself 
and St. Clare during their meetings. 

The son could not feel resentful towards 
his mother if he thus aided her old servant, 
he thought; and the thought gave him 
hope. 

Half an hour later, Colonel Monta- 
gue, Mary Burrows, and the baby, were 
seated in the train, which conveyed them 
quickly towards Maxwell. During their 
journey she had related to him the quarrel 
between her husband and O'Connell, the 
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interference of the priest, and the fight at 
the public-house ; her husband's apprehen- 
sion and imprisonment. ^ 

Her former master and friend promised 
to do all he could to help her, and he 
thought his intercession might be of ser- 
vice, as he had known the Leslies in former 
years. It was necessary that active steps 
should be taken at once, as the assizes 
began at Halford the next week, and it was 
for this reason that Mary was hurrying 
down to her husband. 

So Colonel Montague left Mary Burrows 
at Lyton, putting her into the omnibus that 
went to Maxwell, and bidding her order 
rooms for him in the best inn there, as he 
should be over the next day. Then he 
took his way to Broadley Park. 

The Leslies who, with all their faults, 
were in the main hospitable, kind people, 
welcomed their old friend cordially. It was 
not for them to visit on his head the trans- 
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gressions of his past life. Had it been that 
hapless Mrs. Lavaine, Mrs. Leslie would 
have drawn her decorous skirts about her, 
and withdrawn her innocent daughter from 
the contamination of her presence ; but with 
men these things are different — ^why, we 
know not; we will not attempt to argue 
the question. What is sin in a woman is 
only folly in a man; so says Society. 
Mrs. Leslie smiled on Colonel Montague, 
and Mrs. Romilly sighed, "Poor fellow!" 
And he being a man of position, they took 
him back to their hearts, refraining from 
mentioning the names of their neighbour 
and his visitor. 

The next morning, as Colonel Montague 
was strolliDg around the grounds with his 
host, he introduced the subject of the Bur- 
rows, greatly astonishing Mr. Leslie by his 
knowledge of the affair, and his connexion 
with the prisoner's wife. 

Now, there is little doubt but the pom- 
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pons magistrate would have retailed to his 
visitor the Uttle comic tragedy over his des- 
sert the evening before — ^it had been his 
staple dining-out topic ever since it oc- 
curred ; but these last few days the affair 
had been hushed up. 

O'Connell, that changeable Irish creature, 
had suddenly turned against his own con- 
fessor, and placed confidence instead in 
Mr. Mayne. In all the small ale-houses 
in Maxwell his gold was being quickly dis- 
persed in drink ; he treated his boon com- 
panions and himself very freely; he also 
freely wept for his lost love, Mary; and 
freely told every one what the priest had 
offered to do for him in the event of his 
giving so much to the Church of Kome. 

In one of his maudlin moods he sought 
St. Clare at the Hall, but, as we know, 
that gentleman was out at the time of his 
visit. "When Mr. Mayne saw him, he gave 
him his whole confidence — a confidence 
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that shocked and startled the hearer very 
much. 

Somehow, Maxwell became disagreeable 
to Sevelli just now; his name or his features, 
with various uncomplimentary suggestions, 
met his eyes on all the palings and walls 
about. It was not pleasant to be hailed in 
the roads near Maxwell by the sobriquet of 
*/ Popish plotter," or saluted with the po- 
lite inquiry of " Who had the dagger, eh?" 
Once even, notwithstanding the presence of 
Mr. LesUe, with whom he was walking, 
they were assailed not only by jibes and 
taunts, but mud and stones ; so Father Petre 
Sevelli found it necessary for his health, and 
certain ecclesiastical matters, to take a short 
trip to Rome. Mr. Leslie was beginning 
to regret that he had instituted so hasty a 
prosecution against Burrows, especially as 
the aggrieved party had taken his departure, 
and he found the prisoner's wife was a 
servant of his old friend Montague. There 
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was no hushing up the matter, now that it 
was in the hands of the law ; but as the 
interests of the prosecutor and the prisoner 
seemed suddenly and strangely to become 
the same, the matter might be smoothed 
over, having few witnesses against the pri- 
soner, and a learned barrister for him. 

After learning all the particulars of the 
case, Colonel Montague rode over to Hal- 
ford, saw Burrows, and telegraphed to Lon- 
don for his (the Colonel's) luggage and his 
lawyer. 

He would spare neither * time, expense, 
nor trouble, for the sake of the girl who 
had been attached to his Katharine. He 
would have cherished a bird or dog of her's 
with life-long devotion ; how much more a 
human being to whom she had been partial ? 

Another day delayed his meeting with 
Ernest Lavaine ; he felt secure of him, now 
he knew he was safely at Lord Talbot's, 
only a few miles off, within the doors of 
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the house whose red gables he could see 
from the Leslies' garden. So he waited a 
day or two, and made inquiries of his friends 
regarding the young man he sought, and 
looked at the house afar oiBT, but yielded to 
his irresolution and went not. 

What will result when this meeting does 
come about ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

" I say the acknowledgment of God in Olirist, accepted 
by thy reason, solves for thee all questions in the earth 
and out of it." — ^Egbert Browning. 

HAD Eobert Mayne intimately known: 
the troubles agitating the hearts of 
some of his congregation that Sunday even- 
ing, he could not have chosen a more appro- 
priate text. ** Whom the Lord lovethj He 
chastenethf and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth." We will not recapitulate 
his sermon here ; suffice it to say that it was 
a simple and sincere exposition of the scrip- 
ture words, illustrated by home examples 
and pointed by the peculiar earnestness of 
voice and manner that made all Eobert 
Mayne did or said carry with it a weight 
of conviction. No one was taken up in 
criticising the preacher's diction, logic, or 
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tmgaJTily attitudes ; no one remembered 
when they came away how he threw his' 
long arms over the pillpit, or how his cravat 
got twisted under his left ear. All were' 
absorbed, When they listened, by the power 
of the preacher's sincerity; he was engrossed 
by the thoughts he uttered, ' he was carried 
away by them, and he carried his hearers 
with him. Eobert Mayne was not a talented 
man, but he was a successful preacher, be- 
cause he possessed an attribute greater than 
learning, eloquence, or gracefulness ; he 
possessed the power that gives to the pen of 
the author and the speech of the orator all 
their efficacy to touch the hearts of men : 
he was thoroughly in eamesU 

Harriett's heart had beaten tumultuously 
when she first came into church. She fur- 
tively watched the pew in the gallery, with 
red curtains surmounted by a coronet, to see 
if the tall figure she longed, yet feared to 
see, would lounge in (as he had often done 

TOL. m. I 
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lately^ notwithstanding his Eoman Catholiq 
persuasion). But the service commenced, 
and he did not come ; only St. Clare and 
old Somers occupied the large pew. Well I 
She must think of him no more ; it was at 
last at an end, she said to herself; probably 
he was at mass. 

Harriett, satisfied on this score, when 
they stood up to sing, looked towards the 
Greshams' pew, aud found Justin had come 
as he had promised ; he, Ethel, and Langley 
were there. Her eye rested contentedly on 
the three figures ; on Langley's broad shoul- 
ders, Ethel's face, half turned towards her 
as she looked over her brother's hymn-book, 
and Justin's cui:ly head; she wished she 
could go and sit by them, and pray and 
praise with them close to her. 

Ethel saw St. Clare, and St. Clare saw 
Ethel, and their thoughts wandered towards 
each other during the service. The sermon 
did not take them out of themselves, it took 
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them into themselves ; each one's troubles 
stood out in the light of that text^ and 
became part of a divinely-arranged tribula- 
tion. It seemed especially appropriate to 
St. Clare, who, struggling in the gloom of 
perplexity and doubt, had so often wondered 
why God had laid on his young shoulders 
burdens so grievous to be borne, why was 
compressed into a few years of his life anx- 
ieties that would cover the whole period of 
some lives. Now, as Eobert Mayne said, 
God did afflict some beings more than others, 
counting all the difference in sensitiveness 
to suffering aad sorrow. Still, there is the 
fact ; we cannot argue on it ; we cannot 
comprehend it; we only believe j&rmly that 
" whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth." 

To St. Clare — ^for we had still better 
mention him by the accustomed name — 
this was not at all a familiar idea. No 
doubt he had heard or read the words 
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often, but he had never taken them home 
to himself, or adapted them to his own. 
peculiar case. He faced his sorrows alone, 
unsupported by any internal consciousness 
of peace derived by prayer. 

He knew he must renounce Ethel, must 
give her up ; but, unlike Langley, he had 
no faith to help him carry his sacrifice to 
the altar ; he must lay it on with his own 
trembling hands. He was crucifying self, 
but he could look up to no Saviour as an 
example and helper ; he was acting on the 
stimulus of a barren principle. But as 
Bobert Mayne spoke of that sinless Being, 
and of His perfect sacrifice, a ray of 
heavenly light shone across St. Clare's 
mind, and in it he beheld the Cross. As. 
Christian's burden of sin and sorrow fell 
off his shoulders in sight of that great 
anguish, so did St. Clare's, and his pur- 
posed renunciation seemed less difficult. 

A rapid <5onviction rushed into St. 
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Clare's mind — a sudden recollection of all 
these great traths; and he determined to 
inquire and search for himself more about 
this Christ, of whose life and death he had 
been so very forgetful and indiflferent. If 
Eobert Mayne's words were true, if the 

r 

faith of thousands were real, he had indeed 
been culpable in this carelessness. Here, 
too, was the very strength his feeble heart 
craved, held out to him, a perfect forgive- 
ness and reconciliation; he had only to 
take what was oflfered. His great neces- 
sity forced him to seek some comfort and 
aid. We do not much credit sudden con- 
version, and we do not say that St. Clare 
had not pondered on tHs point before, but it 
was with so-called philosophical indifference. 
Now that his soul was in an arid desert, and 
had come upon a spring of cool, bubbling 
water, why should he not stoop and slake 
his thirst? 
^ They all met as they came out of church, 
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and lingered a few moments in the church- 
yard to converse. The golden and red sunset 
shone on the gravestones, some mouldering 
and old, some new, with the firesh-tumed 
mould still visible ; some were of the old, 
some of the young, some of the tiny 
baby ; over all these the glory shone, and 
it seemed like the glory of faith. Over the 

> 

dead stood the living ; some, weary-hearted, 
would fain have slept with the sleepers, and 
one amongst them was soon to be laid to 
rest in that quiet churchyard; from the 
open door the organ pealed forth its solemn 
tones, and filled their* hearts with music. 
While the group stood, speaking little, 
with a rapt stillness on their faces, and a 
feeling of unity and fellowship within them, 
Bobert Mayne came out into the porch. 
After speaking to a few decrepid old men 
and women, who always waited to see him, 
and scattering words of comfort and con- 
solation among them, he looked towards 
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the little group. There stood his sister, 
Justin, and Ethel, the companions of his 
youth ; there stood those two others, whose 
lives seemed linked in some way with those 
he loved ; these two he loved also, and the 
good man blessed them all in his heart as 
he came towards them with his genial face, 
and his hands outstretched. While they 
gathered round him, and leant on him as a 
pillar of support, St. Clare whispered a few 
words in Ethel's ear, which made her pale 
cheek flush and then pale again. These 
words were not of love : it seemed no time 
for love, in the awe of the graves and sun- 
set. They begged an interview alone, and 
named the trysting-place — ^the little stream 
where he had first met her. There he de- 
sired to speak the words that must in- 
exorably part them. 

They all walked together to the gate, 
and then, loth, as yet, to separate, saun- 
tered on down the road with Ethel and 
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P'tLBtin. It was too lovely an evening to 
go home yet. 

Then St. Clare, leaving Ethel's side, by 
whom he had been walking silently, went 
to Bobert Mayne and took his arm. Lin- 
gering in the rear, he told him of some of 
the angnish of his heart — some of the 
questionings Ins sermon had awakened. 
The good man spoke as he had spoken in 
the pulpit, simply and earnestly. He conn- 

« 

selled and consoled, and told St. Clare 
truths n^ost persons learn at their mother's 
knee. They were. both men with childlike 
hearts, and it did not seem awkward or 
difficult to either to broach these solemn 
matters. It was natural for St. Clare to 
confide in Kobert Mayne, and naturally 
3obert Mayne accepted the confidence, and 
gave advice. When they arrived at the 
Greshams' gate, Langley and Ethel went 
in, but Justin, said he would return with 
^Harriett; while Mr._Mayne, who had still 
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|Xinch to BB.% walked to Talbot Park with 
St, Clare. . 

Justin offered Harriett his arm, and they 
W,alked dotvi^ the hill together. They were 
$ilent for some .time until they passed 
through the village ^ when they neared the 
Parsonage, Justin spoke. 

" I like a walk after church on a Sunday 
evening, coming out of the quiet building 
with one's feelings hallowed by the past 
service. Generally, I jshould like to be 
alone ; there are few people whose society 
does not jar at such a time. Martin's 
would not ; he would stroll along with his 
hands behind him, and I should know his 
reflections would have flown, like the swal- 
lows, towards heaven. Your conversation 
does not desecrate the Sabbath. You got 
over your headache all right ?" 
. "Yes.'^ 

^ **But you never told me about your 
foouble. Whjat is it, Harriett ? '* 
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" Much the same as yonrs/^ she repliedi 
with a sudden flnshing of brow, and bend- 
ing down her head. 

'*Yon!" exclaimed Justin, turning to 
her a face full of surprise. ** In love ! but 
with whom can it be ? '* 

" I cannot tell you ; it is a very foolish 
affau: — quite hopeless. I am getting over 
it now, I believe," she sighed, looking at 
the ground. 

" Um ! strange! Do you know, it never 
crossed me as possible that you would ever 
fall in love with any one ? I cannot 
imagine who it is ; but I do not want to 
know/' 

"Do not say any more about it," she 
entreated, not trusting herself to look up, 
for tears were in her eyes. 

" Poor child ! I wish I had a right to 
ask your confidence ; although I said jtist 
now I did not want to know whom it was, 
I am certainly curious, Ohi Harriett, as 
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a brother^ let me ask if he is worthy of 
you?'* 

**No; it is quite hopeless. Indeed, I 
do not desire to marry him. Did he ask 
me now, I should refdse him. Ah ! it is a 
very bitter reflection, the love one has 
wasted on a worthless being; were he 
worthy, I should never repine." 

" Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth, 
Harriett. It is hard to bear, I know ; but 
it will do us good in the end." 

" No doubt ; but I feel so sorrowful and 
tired to-night, that I can think of nothing 
cheerfully." 

** You overwork yourself. Go to bed as 
soon as you get indoors; you ought to 
take more care of yourself. Good night. I 
will try and see you to-morrow." 

Justin watched her indoors, and then 
took his way home. 



CHAPTER V. 

''Tliis is the place; stand stOl mj steed. 
Let me review the scene. 
And summon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once hare heen." 

LOHGTELLOrW. 

** "Fib ever thns 
With noble minds ; if chance thej slide to folly, 
Btjmorse stings deeper, and relentless conscience 
Ponrs more of gall into the bitter cnp 
Of their severe repentance." 

Hasok. 

ON Monday moming Ethel went ont very 
early. She was nervons all hreakfast- 
time, and had nothing to say, avoided 
Justin's eyes, and looked confdsed and gnilty. 
Her brother for once was too self-absorbed 
to notice her. So he did not inqnire where 
she was going when he saw her leave the 
house in her broad-brimmed hat : he looked 
after her firom the window where he was 
standing, moodily resting his brow against 
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the frame; he looked and wondered if she 
were as miserable and mistaken as the rest 
of them. , ) 

Ethel took her way Up the hill to Talbot 
Hall with a painful sense of the secret 
burdening her; every one she met— r-they 
were not many, only a few labouring men 
and women trudging to the town — she fan- 
cied knew her secret. When any greeted 
her with a curtsey and a " Good morning, 
miss," or " Fine morning, this morning," ot 
**Hope the Doctor's well," she thought there 
was a sly smile on their faces, a sly glance 
in their eyes, and she passed them with a 
burning blush and a wretched sensation of 
uneasy dread. 

St. Clare had been waiting a long while 
by the brook when she arrived, although 
she was punctual to the appointed time. 
He had waited, scarcely impatient, but with 
a vague idea that the longer she delayed, 
the longer it would be before the interview 
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was over ; it wonld put off the parting that 
was coming on them like a black thunder- 
clond. Poor, sensitive hearts, how we 
shrink firom misery ! How we cringe and 
tremble before adversity ! How pitifhl it 
all is, bnt how human ! 

Tenth, most of all, anticipates happiness ; 
bnt the terrible disappointments that fall 
one by one upon the yonng life when the 
dream is crashed out by the reality, at last 
tone down the greed for joy ; the enormous 
hoping, into ordinary participation in ordi- 
nary pleasures, quiet hoping, quiet despairing. 

We must come to middle age before we 
can condescend to live in the present, and 
enjoy the pleasantness that each passing 
day may bring ; youth lives in the future, 
age in the past. 

Thus, Ernest Lavaine stood by the rip- 
pling stream ; he saw all the anticipated 
joys of his life float away from him like 
those gurgling waters. 
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He saw them going, and he bore it and 
did noi-die. 

He wondered to himself that he bore it 
and did not die. He was for ever saying 
to himself that now his wretchedness had 
reached this culminating point, at least kind 
death wonld come and ease him of his pain. 
Alas ! he did not yet know what a power 
to endure suffering there is in this nature of 
ours. 

"We will not intrude on this sorrowful 
interview. The reader already knows the 
history St. Clare had to relate to his fright- 
ened listener. We will leave them, in this 

ft 

most sorrowful hour of their lives, to take 
up a history more sorrowful still. 

That same Monday morning, Mr. Leslie 
being occupied. Colonel Montague, who had 
once been a keen sportsman and first-rate 
shot, was persuaded by Mr. Leslie to take 
a gun, and go with the gamekeeper over the 
preserves. It was not yet the shooting 
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season, and there were only rabbits J but 
the ladies were made quite mel^choly by 
their guest^s sad face, and faacied, with very 
sound philosophy, if he were busy about 
anything it would be better for him than 
staying moping in the house. The lawyer- 
was expected during the afternoon, but until 
then there was nothing to be done. So the 
Colonel was sent out, with strict injunctions 
not to return until lunch-time. 

The Colonel did as he was desired ; he 
set forth with the gamekeeper and a couple 
of dogs at their heels. They had walked 
some distance without much sport, when 
Montague abruptly addressed the game- 
keeper. 

'' Whose estate is that to the left ? '' 
*^ Lord Talbot's, sir." 
** Is there much game, there ?" 
** Nothing to speak of, sir. Seemingly, 
his lordship does not take the trouble to 
preserve ; but there's rabbits in plenty, I 
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blow, 'cos they runs wild over the place, 
and eat up the farmers' com round about. 
There's been heaps of complaints about it ; 
but there I his lordship's a rum chap." 

** Is there not a gentleman staying with 
him, at present ? " 

" Yes, sir, rather a foreign-looking one, 
but an affable young fellow enough ; he is 
often over here with his lordship." The 
man added, if the Colonel liked to walk 
over the park, he was quite welcome, he 
knew ; even if he cared to see the house, 
he had only to say he was a friend of the 
Leslies', and it would be all right. 

" Is this the way ? " asked the Colonel, 
indicating a pathway across the fields. 

** Yes, that was the way ; keep on there, 
pass two stiles, then turn to tlie right, and 
he would come to a small gate that opened 
into Talbot Park." ' 

Colonel Montague dismissed the game- 
keeper, and acting on a sudden resolution^ 

VOL. ni. o 
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took his way across the fields. He made^ 
np his mind at last ; he would see Ernest 
Lavaine to-day ; he thought he might come 
upon him accidentally, as he was walking in 
the park. Colonel Montague fancied that 
the dreaded interview might be softened, if 
he chanced upon him unexpectedly ; to see 
him at first unrecognized would take away 
the edge of his terror. The sun shone 
brightly, the birds carolled in bush and 
tree, the landscape was fair and peaceful, 
nothing ominous met Montague's eyes, 
nothing stayed his steps. 

Now that he was thoroughly determined, 
he walked on almost fearlessly. He came 
to the gray-towered church, and looking up 
at its lichen-covered walls, thought how his 
Katharine had gone there in the Sundays 
long ago with her fair young son and 
daughter ; he pictured her lovely face and 
the earnest, lifted eyes. The church was 
open, for the organist was practising, and 
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solemn strains of music floated out to him 
in the porch where he stood. He pushed 
open the door and looked in. 

How quiet and peaceful it was. There was 
the Talbot pew, with its armorial bearings, 
and putting his gun down in the porch, he 
walked softly up the stairs and entered it ; 
he sat down, drew aside the curtains, and 
leaning his face on the velvet cushion, 
looked down the church. 

Had Katharine thought of him there ? 
had she prayed for him ? Was her spirit 
near him now, that such thoughts of tender- 
ness came over him ? Oh ! that he could 
break through this veil of flesh and draw 
near to her! 

His eyes wandered round the church, and 
rested on the communion-table, then on 
the commandments above. His Katharine 
had heard those commands read every Sab- 
bath ; she had awfully broken one. Alas t 
and Jor him I 
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In his vague notions of religion, he felt 
there must be. a compensation somehow for 
this broken law J he hoped that God would 
punish him instead of her ; in his devotion, 
he was ready to endure an eternity of woe, 
rather than the curse should fall on her he 
had so loved, and yet so wronged. 

He knew nothing of the Love that took 
the sins of all transgressors; he did not 
think of looking to the Saviour who could 
save both from the consequent retribution 
of the sin. 

He was a clever man and a learned, but 
on this point he was more ignorant than the 
youngest chUd in Harriett Mayne's Sunday 
school. 

So he pondered over the broken law, and 
nursed his anguish in his own breast ; his 
wrong-doing, that cast a shadow over his 
whole life, might have sat more lightly on 
the soul of a less conscientious man : he 
was in our eyes less sinful, because he saw 
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his sin so clearly, regretted it so deeply j 
his spirit was not left in complete darkness, 
his error had not poisoned his soul ; he did 
hot call evil good, or good evil, because he 
had chosen the eviL No, he still acknow- 
ledged God's law to be true and righteous ; 
he still reverenced purity and goodness ; it 
was this that made his torment double, and 
made the daily regret of his heart, as it 
were, an ever-renewed sin-oflfering laid upon 
an unknown altar. 

So he turned his eyes from the tables of 
the law, and with a heavy sigh, descended 
the stairs, came into the porch, and took up 
his gun. Why, why did he not forget that 
gun ? Why did not some invisible arm 
Btretch forth and take it from him ? 

As Montague came into Talbot Park, he 

r 

thought how Katharine might have wandered 
there on summer mornings like this; he 
looked at the grand old trees, and fancied 
the young lovers, Henry Talbot and Isobel, 
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jstrolling there together. He thonght what 
f^e mother's joy must have been in the 
yonng lovely girl, the affianced bride of the 
heir to all these broad lands. Then he 
thought of Isobel as she was now, of Talbot 
as he was now, of Ernest, of Katharine ; 
of all the marred and saddened lives. And 
who had done this ? Who had been the 
cause of all this misery ? Who had induced 
the wife to leave her husband ; exasperated 
the husband to madness and self-destruction ; 
separated the lovers, and hastened the doom 
on the head of the innocent girl ? Alas ! 
all was his work. Did the rustling wind 
among the trees moan as he passed beneath 
them ? did no clouds gather across the 
bright sky ? did no briars or thickets stand 
in his path ? K so, he saw them not, he 
heeded them not ; he was so utterly absorbed 
in his own bitter reflections, that only an 
angel with a drawn sword would now have 
stayed his steps. 
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Moniagne wondered at times his reason 

had not forsaken him, with the pressure of 
this one haunting thought ever with him, 
the knawing of a ceaseless remorse. But, 
no ; his mind was strong and clear, his con- 
stitution unshattered. He could not die. 
He walked on slowly, with bent head and 
Bching thought ; on to another deed of un- 
premeditated wrong. 

He came to where extended before him a 
covert of thick trees ; he paused and looked 
around, uncertain which way to take. There 
was a rustle among the bushes in front ; a 
rabbit started out, and with the mechanical 
readiness of an old sportsman, he raised his 
gun instantaneously, and fired. The shot 
missed aim; the rabbit ran away unhurt; 
but a terrific scream rang through the 
still air. 

At that moment Justin Gresham hap- 
pened to be crossing the park in a contrary 
direction, and was startled by the dreadful 
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sound.. He stopped, then hunied with 
eager steps in the diiection from whence 
the scream came* Presently he saw a 
figure dart from among the trees ; the figure 
of a young girl in a light dress. On and 
on the figure came, speeding over the grass 
with wild haste. A moment more they had 
recognized each other, and Ethel was hold- 
ing her hands towards him, and calling his 
name ; a moment more, and she had reached 
him, and fell panting upon his outstretched 
arm. 

'^ Justm, I am thankfdl it is you — come 
— he is shot, in there among the trees." 
And, holding his arm, she urged him for** 
ward in the direction she indicated. 

Justin asked no questions ; he felt whom 
it was that was hurt ; so he hurried by her 
side without a word. 

There, by the stream — there, in the 
little dell, with the shady, quiet trees^ 
where all was so picturesque and tran-r 
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quil— where the birds sang undisturbed, 
and the stream for ever hummed — ^where 
they had first met — ^where they had last 
met — ^lay St. Clare, his face pale as death, 
his eyes closed. Over him bent Colonel 
Montague, with a face of agony. That 
hasty shot had found a target little intended ; 
it had been lodged in the breast of the 
man the poor Colonel had sought so long* 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

In the room where Ernest Lavaine had 
seen those visions of his past life two nights 
ago, he now lay in a delirious trance : the win- 
dow was wide open, but no breeze came in 
to freshen the sick man's fevered brow ; the 
night-lamp burned with unflickering flame, 
the curtains were motionless as the walls 
they draped. 

It was a sultry, stagnant night, with 
heated air that lay like a nightmare on the 
breast. 

All was still and soundless without. 
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Within the sick chamber, the hnshed whis- 
pers of the doctors and attendants, gathered 
aronnd the bed, and the wild mutterings of 
the patient, broke the silence. 

Beside the bed, screened from the suf- 
ferer's view by a carefully drawn curtain, 
was that tall, broad-shonldered man, with 
the drooping gray moustache. He sat so 
motionless, he might have been taken rather 
for a portion of the heavy blankness of the 
stagnant night than for a human being; a 
phantom of evil, he seemed to his own 
breaking heart, which for ever tracked the 
pathway of the hapless Lavaine family, and 
by some heavy doom was unwillingly com-^ 
polled to work their ruin. 

Had he not brought a curse on the young 
man lying there, from his youth ? Now he 
bat motionless, watching, almost hopelessly, 
the chances of life or death to the sufferer. 

They had borne him home to Talbot 
Hallf Justin and the Colonel;. Ethel follow- 
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ingy with a terror-stricken, nntearfnl face. 
They had laid him on his bed, and sent 
messages for Lord, Talbot, and for a physi- 
cian from London. He did not awaken 
from his swoon nntil they attempted to ex- 
tract the shot ; then the pain of the opera- 
tion had wrought on his abready over-strained 
faculties and weakened frame, and fever had 
laid her fiery hand upon his brow, and 
quickened his pulse to fory. 

Ethel, who had been overlooked in the 
general confusion and anxiety, had sat for 
hours in the great desolate drawing-room, 
her face hidden in her hands, overwhelmed, 
almost stupefied, when her father, who had 
been summoned to the Hall, found her. 
Scarcely knowing what part she had taken 
in this terrible tragedy, aud awed into silence 
by the young girl's white, tearless face, he 
asked no question, but took her home to 
her mother. She put her into her own little 
white bed, and wept and prayed over her, 
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lintil !Bthel, roused from her lethargy of 
woe, wept also ; and, fallmg upon her mo- 
ther's breast, told her all. When she had 
nnbnrdened her stricken heart, she became 
more calm, and, after a tune, fell into a 
deep sleep. At this her mother thanked 
God, and was comforted. 



CHAPTER VI. 

''What can men do, when they are weak, 
And Ood aJone, in all the world, is strong, 
But pray P" 

IN the cold gray of the early morning, 
Justin Gresham stood on the steps of 
Talbot Hall, looking over the landscape; 
but he saw not the trees or hedge-rows, or 
the many-coloured flowers in the garden, 
all hung with pendants of dew. His eyes 
were blinded to all this; thought was so 
busy within him that he was barely cogni- 
zant of any outward things ; at the most, 
they seemed to him but portions of a wak- 
ing dream ; there was no reality anywhere 
but in his own Bad reflections. 

Softly the morning breeze blew on his 
brow, lifting his hair md fanning his ach. 
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ing forehead ; he was weary with watching 
and want of sleep ; sad and oppressed. 

He was sad for Ernest Lavaine and 
Colonel Montague; hut for them, in his 
selfishness, he felt but a secondary sorrow. 
The grief that was most present with him, 
and that most chafed his spirit just now, 
was the necessity for him to be in the same 
house with Lord Talbot, whom he despised 
and disliked, and looked upon as some sort 
of rival, because of Isobel's love for him. 

The great calamity that had fallen on 
Ernest Lavaine touched his inner life but 
little. It is so, indeed, with all of us. 
We hear of great men dying ; poets, orators, 
philanthropists ; but after a few expressions 
6f sorrow and surprise, we go back to 
what is just then of paramount interest to 
US. K the friend of our youth dies, or is 
married, or goes abroad, and we are never 
likely to see them again, we bestow upon 
them a few tears, a few regrets, and then 
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retnm to ottr own indiyidiial matters. There 
is in too many of us a little circle of self, 
onir of which we do not long feel real emo- 
tion abont anything ; that circle narrows as 
a man has a home and wife and children ; 
it narrows as he has loves and ambitions, 
powerfol and pressing. 

Therefore Justin thought not of the suf- 
ferer up-stairSy as he stood on the steps that 
morning, but of Harriett and himself, and 
how soon he could leave Talbot Hall. 

Presently a tall figure came apross the 
garden and ascended the steps; Idnd eyes 
sought his, and his hand was taken by a 
firm grasp. 

" Ah, Martin ! I was wishing for you 
that very moment. Here's a shocking af- 
fair! How is Ethel?" 

^' I have not seen her ; but after some 
time she got to sleep last night ; she sent 
down word to ask me to come here this 
morning. How did it all happen, Justin ? '^ 
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** I can scarcely tell, myself/* 

"Was it accidental?'' 

The question caused Justin to start, then 
draw his eyebrows down, and think for a 
moment. After a pause, he replied : 

'' It must have been ; there can be no 
doubt about it. What reason or motive 
would have induced Oolonel Montague ? 
Besides, would he have returned here and 
displayed the anxiety he has ? Any other 
idea is preposterous! Strange that it 
should have been he, of all people in the 
world!" 

« Who is this Colonel Montague ?" 

** Thereby hangs a tale. Briefly : he 
ran away with the mother of the young 
man whom you know as St. Clare, whose 
true name is Lavaine. His £sither went 
out of his mind, and shot himself. Mon- 
tague then married the widow. She is now 
dead." 
- Langley looked very much shocked at 
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this history. ** How did you know all 
this ?" he inquired. 

'^Isobel Lavaine is in the asylum at 
S : she is his sister. There is mad- 
ness in the family. Now you know why I 
was determined he should not marry Ethel. 
God has put a stop to it now." 

"I never saw you look so like a rake 
before, ' ' said Langley . * * You bear palpable 
evidences of having been up all night. I 
should prescribe a wash, and either a strong 
cup of green tea, or home and bed. I will 
take your place here." 

" Would you tend on your rival, Martin ? " 

" Hush ! " replied Langley, a painful flush 
suffusing his brow. *'Do not say such a 
thing. There can be no rivalry where there 
is no love. Besides, do you think I am so 
mad as " 

"Heaven bless you, old fellow! You 
are a better man than I am. I don't be- 
lieve you would suffer such a wretched, un- 

VOL, ni. H 
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charitable passion as jealousy to take pos- 
session of your heart at all/' 

Langley smiled, but he did not choose to 
contradict his friend, and thought it wise to 
change the conversation. 

" Have you a nurse yet ?" he asked. 

" No. We sent to London for one, but 
until she arrives I doil't know what we are 
to do." 

" Well, a woman, named Mary Burrows, 
about whom there has been a great row 
lately, of which I suppose you have not 
heard, called at the surgery last night, and 
begged to be allowed to come and nurse 
Mr. St. Clare. She is Irish, and it seems 
knew his mother in former days ; she also 
knew Colonel Montague, and puzzled me 
very much with her rambling account ; but 
I understand it better, now I hear this sad 
tale in fiill. She is a very respectable 
woman, I believe, although circumstances 
have appeared rathei^ against her lately ; 
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a protegee of Miss Harriett Mayne's ; so you 
will not mind her coming this morning and 
seeing what she can do. By the bye, I 
have not told yon yet — ^Miss Mayne is ill." 

To Langley's surprise, Justin turned 
very pale, and leaned back against the door 
for support. 

" Oh I it is nothing serious — only the 
fever that has been prowling about Maxwell, 
and baffling all our efforts to keep off. I 
suppose she has caught it in one of those 
cottages she visits. Your father was sent 
for when he came from here last night. But 
you need not alarm yourself. I am sure 
Miss Mayne has a good constitution,^ and 
will puU through in no time." 

^^ Martin, troubles seem to throng on me 
just now. I feel weary of my life I " 

Langley turned, and surveyed his friend. 
" Are you giving way, old fellow ? Pshaw I 
you only want a few hours' rest to make 
you see life in a cheerful aspect again. Per- 
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haps yon have had no breakfast ? '* Justin 
assented. " Nor any supper last night ? 
Well ! I am not astonished, then, that you 
are weary of life. Your unhappy stomach 
must be, I should say. Come, Justin, I 
will take your place here, and you go home 
and get some sleep, there's a good fellow. 
All you people with excitable temperaments 
are done up in no time, with a little pressure 
of work and worry. Phlegmatic old fellows 
like me are made for the stress and strain 
of life. You are the racers to win the goal, 
we the cart-horses to do the heavy work." 

So, after a few more words, Justin was 
obedient, and went home, and Langley took 
his place in the sick-room. 

In the afternoon, the Leslie carriage came 
to Talbot Hall, and Colonel Montague was 
summoned to the drawing-room : there he 
found his lawyer, who had come from Lon- 
don, Mr. Leslie, and Lord Talbot. 

Before addressing the two first-named 
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gentlemen, Colonel Montague turned to 
Lord Talbot. 

** I have had, as yet," he said, "no tune 
to apologize to you for the position I have 
taken in your' house. You are a young 
man — ^I, an old one, broken-hearted and 
utterly cast down. So it matters little to 
me if you think me rude when I say I 
must stay here. We have never met before. 
Lord Talbot, and I feel I have wronged you 
as much as I have the young man lying up- 
stairs ; so I will not ask you to shake hands 
with me, but only to bear my distasteful 
presence for a few days under your roof. 
I have little pride now, so I care not to 
make these excuses before these gentle- 
men." 

Lord Talbot shrugged his shoulders, and 
remarked that, as Colonel Montague had 
invited himself, and publicly avowed that 
he intended to stay as long as he liked, 
there was little use saying anything about 
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the matter ; he certainly should not turn 
him out by force. With these uncourteous 
remarks, from this generally so polite gentle- 
man, he left the room. 

Had Lord Talbot been k more deeply- 
feeling man, he would either have rashly 
resented the injury done to his friend, or 
sympathized with the unfortunate and peni- 
tent man, who bore in his countenance dis- 
tinct marks of his anguish. 

Colonel Montague Was not long in de- 
spatching the business transactions with 
Mr. Harrison, his lawyer. He told him all 
he knew of the facts of the incendiarism 

t 

and assault, and referred him for further 
particulars to Mr. Mayne. H^ cut short 
Mr. Leslie's attempts at condolence, and 
Mr. Harrison's searcMiig inquiries as to how 
the accident occurred — '* in case, my dear 
sir," the lawyer soothingly suggested, "it be- 
comes necessary for an inquest to be held " — 
'for every moment of ubsence from Ernest's 
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bedside was a moment of tormenting fears 
and suggestions. 

As Colonel Montague was crossing the 
hall, on his way back to the wounded man's 
room, he unexpectedly encountered Ethel, 
He did not, at first, recognize the little 
figure, and the sad face, shaded, as it was, 
by the Leghorn hat. Ethel had found the 
hall deserted, and had hesitated among its 

« 

many doors, half doubtful of her right to 
enter, and not knowing which way to turn. 
She started, and turned round, when the 
footstep fell on her ear. Then, as she re^ 
cognized the Colonel's tall figure, which re- 
called so painfully that dreadful moment of 
the accident, and the part he had taken, she 
recoiled, instinctively. To find herself so 
near the man who was the cause of all the 
mirfortmies of the Lavaine famUy, and who, 
to end the history, had fired that fatal shot, 
fiUed her with horror. Her voice was agi- 
tated, her eyes dilated, as she ?aid : 
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" Oh ! it was youj you who did it ; and 
he so kind, so good ! How could you, how 
could you ? " 

Then her eyes overflowed. 

" Do not accuse me of too much," said 
the Colonel, and his sorrowful tone imme- 
diately touched the hearer's heart. "I 
have injured him enough, but this last is no 
fault of mine. You are utterly mistaken. 
J try to injure — ^to murder Ernest ? Would 
that the fatal shot had gone through my 
own heart rather than touched him ! You 
were there ? Ah ! you love him, then. 
Poor child ! poor child ! it is dreadfal in- 
deed. But do not add your reproach to my 
other burdens ; if possible, forgive me." 

Ethel, in her trembling agitation, took 
off her hat, and crushed it in her hands. 

" It really was an accident, then ? How 
horrible ! How wretched you must be ! 
Indeed I pity you. But sometimes I feel 
as if it were some terrible dream, from 
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which we shall soon awake. It seems too 
fearfnl! Are you, then, Colonel Monta* 
gue?" 

" Yes." 

" They told me so, but I could scarcely 
believe it. It is so strange that, after all, 
you should come back to kill him." 

Her accent on the "you," the visible 
manner in which she shrank from him, told 
Montague that the young girl before him, 
another innocent one whom he had injured, 
knew somewhat of his unhappy history, 

** What do you know of me ? " he 
asked, sternly. 

**I know all — all," exclaimed Ethel. 
" He was telling me, even then, that he 
wished me to know all his history before he 
asked me to marry him. He said I must 
know all his secret and his dis " 

Here Ethel was checked by the spasm 
which passed over Montague's face; he 
turned half away, and groaned mvoluntarily . 
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'*No, no/' she contiimed, compassion- 
ately, '^ do not be so miserable — he for* 
gives yon, I forgive yon. Bnt, oh ! how 
sad everything is." 

To think that she was speaking to the 
very man who was guilty of snch tragical 
deeds overpowered Ethel for a moment; 
the girl's pnre heart shrank away firom him. 
She even asked herself conld it be possible 
thai the man before her, with nobility of 
natore distinctly stamped on eveiy feature, 
conld be so great a sinner ? She experi- 
enced something of the mingled curiosity 
and abhorrence that we feel as we gaze at 
the fiice of a mnrderer. 

Yet, as she turned her £ace and gazed at 
him again, the sad, earnest eyes seemed to 
reproach her for her dread ; and recovering 
firom the first shock of nnexpectedly meet- 
ing him, her thoughts reverted to the 
object of her visit. She pointed np the 
staboB, Et the foot of which ibey stood. 
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"Is he there ? " she asked, in a low, 
tremulous tone. " Tell me all about hun, 
Is he iU— very iU ? Will he die ? " 

Before he could answer, she continued — 

- ** They, will not tell me the truth at 

home ; but mamma went out for a few 

minutes, so I stole up here. Please tell 

me the truth." 

** Alas ! I do not know, my poor child. 
The doctors cannot yet decide ; all is un- 
certain; but we must hope — ^we can but 
hope and trust. Grod knows how it wiy 
all end. Ton pray sometimes, don't you ? 
Go home and pray now." 

Thus Montague bade her look for com- 
fort where he had never looked himself. 
But all men turn instinctively to God in their 
worst anguish ; all men call on His name 
in their terror. At any other time, Mon- 
tague would not have been sure of the efl&- 
oaoy of prayer, but now he repeated — 

" Go home ^md pray, my child ; go hom^ 
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and pray/' somewhat as a ninse repeats a 
familiar riiyme to soothe a sick child's 
ear. 

He was softened by Ethel's sweet and 
teaifol &ce. This girl, so yonng and bean* 
tifol, who had at first shrank firom him with 
nnmistakeable repugnance, now pitied and 
forgave him. 

Then there was yet hope for him — hope 
that he might one day forgive hhngftlf. Qf 
any other or higher forgiveness, he had as 
yet but vagne conceptions. 

*'Tes, I will pray/' said Ethel, earn- 
estly. '' I will not only pray for him^ bnt 
for yon also, that God may forgive yon and 
comfort yon. Pray for yourself too. 
Colonel Montague. I am, as you say, a 
child; I am not at all clever; I don't 
know much about — about religion, but 
there is a Saviour, you know. Oh, sir! 
it seems foolish for me to tell you what 
you must know so well. You must have 
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heard so often that He can forgive all sins, 
and wash them away. It seems near to 
me now — ^I mean you need it so much, it 
has fresh meaning. Oh ! I don't know 
what to say " — and she paused, thinking. 

** If I were only Harriett ! " 

He had turned his eyes full of tears 
upon her, and his lips quivered visibly; 
her *simple broken words had thrilled all 
the already vibrating chords of his na- 
ture. " I will think about what you say. 
I do believe you. There must be comfort 
and forgiveness somewhere, or men's hearts 
would break with wretchedness." And 
with a muttered blessing he turned from 
her, and went up the staircase. 

It was a strange interview this, between 
the grim soldier, scarred by time and sor- 
row, and the tender, guileless, once happy 
Ethel. But both were the better for it. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

" Oil I look upon me with an eye of mercy ; 
With piiy and with cliariiy b^old me. 
Shnt not thy heart against a friend's repentance, • 
Bnt as there dwells a god-like natore in thee. 
Listen with mildness to my supplicatLons." 

Otwat. ^ 

"Vye wronged thee mnch, and Heayen has well avenged. 
I haye not, since we parted, been at peace, 
Nor known one joy sincere ; onr broken friendship 
Fnrsned me to IJie last retreat of loye. 
Stood like a glaring ghosts and made me cold with 
horror." BowE. 



ALONG, anxious, sorrowful week passed 
over our friends at Maxwell. Ernest 
Lavaine still lingered between life and 
death. Harriett Majme had been ill, and 
was slowly recovering. 

Ethel got thinner and paler every day, 
and wandered about the house and garden, 
restless and sad. She could not fix her 
mind to any settled occupation ; she would 
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take out her colonr-box and sketches, and 
pamt for a few minntes ; then, at the re- 
collection of the happy drawing-lessons 
that were past, she would dash her brush 
aside, and gathering the things together, 
thrust them from her sight to stay her 
coming tears. Then every book she 
opened brought a memory of St. Clare; 
they had either read it together or dis- 
cussed it together ; all her favourite walks 
had been traversed with him by her side. 
She never had cared much for needle-work, 
and it was quite irksome to her now. In 
all her troubles she missed the firm guid- 
ance of her friend. Her parents would 
not let her see Harriett, for fear of infec- 
tion. She could only pour out her heart 
in long letters, which Harriett answered in 
her own good, wise way. The one set 
occupation of the long day for Ethel was 
to stand by the garden-gate, and watch for 
the. coming of her brother or Langley from 
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the Hall — to await their verdict of the pa- 
tient with quivering lips ; to be joyful or 
sad, according to the tidings they brought. 

Oh ! that garden-gate — so fraught with 
memories ! 

There she had seen him first, that &ir- 
haired stranger, when she had awaited, not 
his coming, but Martin Langley's. She 
thought of it one evening, standing there, 
and leaning her forehead on her hands, 
clasped on the top-rail. Was there any 
strange, prophetic significance in St. Clare's 
first arriving in place of the other — ^when 
she had even mistaken him for that other ? 

Only three months ago, since the coach 
had stopped at the gate in the golden sun- 
set — only three months ! It seemed like 
three years to Ethel, for the change it had 
wrought in her. She looked back on her- 
self, with a strange, foreign interest; she 
wondered over the young bright girl who 
had stood there, so untouched in heart, so 
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free and happy, so confident of the fature. 
She did not desire to return to that igno- 
rant, unconscious state, but she marvelled 
at all she had experienced in so short a 
time. 

Verily, it is not always years that change 
US ; oftener days. 

Ethel felt very old now, in her unaccus- 
tomed tribulation ; the freshness and joy- 
fulness of life seemed to have passed away 
for ever. Every one had so much misery ; 
there was poor St. Clare, with all the sor- 
rows of his life, and Colonel Montague — 
yes, she believed, as Harriett reminded her, 
that this earth was a vale of tears, and we 
must not look for happiness here. 

Very often this melancholy conviction 
thrusts itself upon us early in life, when, as 
we trample about the flowers of our Eden, 
we discover a serpent, and in our stirprise 
and anguish are blind, and fancy that there 
are only serpents, and no flowers. 

VOL, III. I 
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This evening, when Ethel felt so very 
sad, and, leaning her forehead on her hands, 
gave herself up to these bitter reflections, 
she was presently aroused by coming foot- 
steps along the road. Baising her head, 
she saw Mr. Langley approaching. 

There had grown a constraint and an 
awkwardness between them lately ; they 
mutually avoided each other, save when 
Ethel sought information of the sick man ; 
and when they did meet, they shunned 
each other's eyes, and never let their speech 
trespass beyond the realms of the common- 
place. As he came near, Langley raised 
his hat, and bowed with a " Good even- 
ing ;" they had not met before that day. 

She opened the gate, and let him through. 

'' How is he ?" she asked, eagerly. 

Langley turned, and leaned his elbow on 
the gate before he replied. 

'' No better." 

Then, after looking abstractedly down the 
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road for a minnte, he drew something from 
his pocket, and said, slowly : " We were 
obliged to cut off some of his hair to-day, 
and I thought you might like this." 

He held out to her a long, light curl, still 
keeping his eyes down the road. 

Ethel took it silently. She knew riot 
what to say, such conflicting emotions moved 
her : gratitude for his consideration, sorrow 
for St. Clare, and a thrill of anguish that 
Langley so decided in his own mind that 
she loved the person to whom the curl 
belonged. 

If they had looked at each other, instead 
of away from each other ; if one had spoken 

r 

but a few words from the heart; if — but 
there are always these " ifs "' in life. They 
did not speak or look, and the veil remained 
between them. Langley, in his delicacy 
and self-abnegation, thought he would not 
look upon her grief, and having no words 
to offer as comfort, although his heart ached 
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for her, he turned away quickly, and went 
mdoors. 

' During this week, Lord Talbot was in a 
very wretched state of mind. Here was 
the only being he really cared about dan- 
gerously ill, and the only man he ever 
troubled himself to dislike occupying his 
house. His home was not at all comfort- 
able, and he found it the greatest relief to 
get away to the Leslies, at Broadley Park. 
" He was really of no use at the Hall," he 
said, " and only in the way ; everything had 
been done that could be done, and one must 
wait results." 

He had all through his life given the pre- 

4 

ference to ladies' society ; he was always at 
home in the drawing-room or boudoir ; he 
liked holding skeins of silk, selecting wools, 
turning over the music, or dipping into and 
descanting upon the last new novel. So he 
found the society of Mrs. and Miss Leslie, 
and his cousin, most consolatory just now ; 
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he foimd sitting in their shady drawing- 
room, or lounging under the trees in the 
garden, most pleasant; he kept up a 
general flirtation with all three of the 
ladies, and a more decided one with Mrs. 
Bomilly. 

Somehow, he had got over the fear he 
had of his cousin ; she did not make love to 
him, or seek him at all, as he had antici- 
pated, and he was just a Httle piqued ; he 
began, at the same time, to find how very 
pleasing she was. 

Beatrice Eomilly, in her exquisite mus- 
lins, and the glossy hair smoothed off hei 
unruffled brow, was certamly a fair sight to 
come upon after a hot, dusty ride, she seemed 
so cool and composed ; it was pleasant to 
watch her, in the heat of the day, seated in 
the little rustic garden-chair, plying her 
needle at that long piece of embroidery. 
Lord Talbot liked lying on the soft turf, 
and following with his eyes the fashioning 
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of those delicate sprigs, and the white hand 
gracefoUy poising the stiletto. 

Beatrice was conscious of her good looks 
and power to please; she was conscious 
that each sprig worked was a step gained 
in the citadel of Talbot's heart ; each tiny 
hole made by the stiletto, an aperture in the 
defences he had once raised against her. 

She did not make love to him in the way 
he expected — she was far too wily a woman 
for that; she made no apparent effort to 
charm him; she sat quietly, worked pa- 
tiently, dressed faultlessly, smiled blandly, 
— and conquered. Henry Lord Talbot fell 
into this trap, as he had fallen into most 
others, as he had entertained a fancy for 
Harriett — ^from sheer idleness, and the want 
of an excitement. 

" It comes to this," soliloquized my lord, 
riding home by himself, after one of these 
pleasant days, ^^ shall it be Harriett Maiyne 
or Beatrice Eomilly ? Which shall I make 
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Lady Talbot ? Society seems to decide that 
I ought to marry, so I suppose I must. Let 
me think over the comparative merits of the 
two ladies. I have most affection for Har- 
riett, and I know she loves me ; so does the 
other, for the matter of that. "What a lucky 
dog I am ! Women have adored me from 
my youth up, commencing with my mother. 
Well! to return to the question. They 
both love me. Beatrice has money ; that is 
a weight thrown into the opposite scale that 
turns it immensely in her favour ; but Hai- 
riett is a good girl, and would make a better 
man of me. Beatrice is more presentable, 
and would shine in society ; the world would 
approve the match ; then Harriett would be 
very devoted, and make one's home so deuced 
comfortable ! Beatrice is the best-looking, 
but Harriett has the best heart. Ton my 
word, I think their merits are equal I Per- 
haps I had better toss up ! I wish poor old 
Ernest were well, I'd lay the matter before 
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him. Wouldn't he be shocked at my cold- 
blooded calculations! Alas! no man can 
love twice. Ah ! my Isobel ! Pshaw ! I 
had better not begin on that subject. I 
shall get melancholy, and there's no brandy 
at hand, so I might ba tempted to ride into 
yonder pond. But I really must not go to 
the LesUes again without making up my 
mind ; the way in which Beatrice pressed my 
hand at parting this evening was ominous ! 
" I think, though, after that row about 
the ring with Harriett, I ought to do the 

honourable, and propose to her formally. I 

•i 

would speak to her brother, but if she 
refused me, it would be awkward^ — and I 
should not be so much astonished if she did 
refuse me. Let me see ; she is ill now — get- 
ting better, young Gresham said this morn- 
ing ; that fellow looks at me in a way that 
makes me feel inclined to kick him out of the 
house ; so I suppose I must write to her. 
I shall miss an amusing scene, though." 
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Some days later Lord Talbot carried his 
design into execution. 

Ernest Lavaine was better.; the fever 
had died away, leaving him in utter pros- 
tration of body and mind ; he felt in that 
unreal state when lying and watching the 
figures about the room, he would fancy them 
phantoms of the dream from which he had 
just awakened. As recollection came back 
to him, the first person he recognized was 
Colonel Montague ; he forgot the last few 
years of his life, and in fancy went back to 
boyhood; he forgot all cause of enmity 
against Montague, remembering him only as 
an early friend, and he imagined he had 
come to nurse and to tend upon him. So 
the first day that his weakness suffered him 
to find his voice, he laid his thin hand on 
the Colonel's arm, and asked for his mother. 
Then the strength and fortitude of the strong 
man, already tested by sleepless nights and 
anxious days, broke domi, and he turned 
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his face aside and wept; wept with strange, 
hoarse sobs, that startled the invalid into 
sympathy and thought. 

" Ah ! I remember now ; she is dead. 
I fancied — ^but it is all gone again." And 
breaking off into broken, incoherent sen- 
tences, he fell asleep. 

A few days later, through the careful 
watching of those around him, the devotion 
of Colonel Montague, and the assiduity of 
Mary Burrows, who made a capital nnrse, 
he was stronger ;. able to sit up in bed and 
(a,s much as they suffered him) to talk 
reasonably. Then he asked to see Bobert 
Mayne. The good man came and talked to 
him comfortahly, in his own wise, miobtru- 
sive fashion, and after an expressed wish 
from Ernest, read from the Book that is 
the fittest for any room, most of all for one 
in which life and death are battling unseen. 

Ernest listened and pondered. 

One evening, when they were left alone 
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together, he asked Mr. Mayne about his 
accident ; he had not been quite sure who 
it was who shot him, but he had fancied, 
from the unexplained presence of Colonel 
Montague, that it must be he. 

Ernest could remember nothmg but that, 
in the midst of his conversation with Ethel, 
he felt a sudden shock at his breast, and 
then aU was unconsciousness until he awoke 
after a long, fevered, horrible nightmare, to 
find himself lying in bed in that room, very 
weak and ill. 

Bobert Mayne told him all he knew, all 
that Colonel Montague could explain of how 
it had 6ccurred. 

" Strange that he should be our enemy 
always!" said Ernest, half to himself; and 
at that moment Montague entered the room. 
" Come here." 

Montague obeyed. 

The invaUd raised himself among his. 
pillows, and said, slowly, " So yow shot me V* 
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Colonel Montague's pale face turned a 
shade paler. 

'^ I did. Wonld that my hand had been 
cut off first ! Ernest, it is too horrible that 
I should have injured you. I dare not ask 
your forgiveness." 

''You have it, Montague; for all the past, 
for your intentional and unintentional harm 
to me. However great your wrong, I for- 
gave you years ago." 

" And Katharine, your mother ? " 

" I never was angry with her. I knew 
how miserable she was, how greatly 
tempted." 

'' Alas ! that she had known it t The 
sorrow for having so wronged her children 
wore her out. On her death-bed she spoke of 
it, and charged me to find you, and beg your 
forgiveness. I sought you, and have found 
you. But how have I found you, Ernest ! If 
you forgive me, can she ? Will not her spirit 
turn away in wrath from me ? Oh! that I 
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could die! that God would suffer me to 
die!" 

"Hush!" interrupted Mr. Mayne, who 
had withdrawn to the window during this col- 
loquy ; but overhearing the last remark, he 
felt it incumbent on him to speak. "He is 
merciful, my dear sir ; therefore He suffers 
you to Kve. Has He not shown mercy to 
you now, in permitting you to hear those 
blessed words of forgiveness from St. Clare ?" 

" Yes, Montague; Mayne is right. Pray 
God that He may wipe away your trespasses 
from His sight as utterly as I do from my 
heart. I know He will ; God is merciful, — 
if I, a man, with all my wrathful, angry 
feelings, can forgive — ^I, who have not seen, 
could never measure, your temptation, how 
much more He, who is Love ! " 

"Why, then, did He suffer me to be 
tempted, to fall, and cause all this misery?" 
Colonel Montague asked, turning to Mr. 
Mayne. 
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'^ Bather ask that of your' own evil 
nature," sternly replied the vicar. " I dare 
say yon were hot tempted more than yon 
could bear. It was your own free act. 
You had the power to resist, had you not?" 

** Yes," assented the wretched man, with 
a groan. '^ Alas ! " he continued, after a 
pause, '^ if sorrow can expiate sin, I have 
passed through a purgatory more dreadful 
than any Dante conjured up. I saw no way 
out of my sufferings hut death ; that could 
not put me in more torment than I was. I 
longed to die beside her bed : I have longed 
to die beside yours ; despair has deprived 
me of all fear. I would have ended my 
existence by my own hand, but I consider 
it a pitiful, cowardly trick ; and I felt that 
a jiLst God — an inevitable necessity ruling 
the world — ^had given me the punishment 
of my ill-deeds ; the cause was my sin, the 
effect my remorse. Mr. Mayne, can I do 
anything to expiate my crime ?" 
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":We are fatiguing our friend," replied 
the clergyman, gently, as he noticed 
Ernest's flushing cheek and dangerously 
bright eyes. " Suppose you walk with me 
home, and we leave him to get a nap ; then 
we can talk the matter over, although I 
am a wretched hand at theological argu- 
ments, and safe to be beaten. To my mind, 
religion is as little to be proved by reason as 
your love for your mother could be. I am 
not a clever man, sir; but if you will permit 
me, I will do the best I can for you." 

" Go with him, Montague ; listen to him, 
said St. Clare ; " believe him, and do what 
he says. God bless you, Mr. Mayne ! 
Whether you be clever or no, you have 
convinced me;" and after pressing the thin 
hand extended to him, Bobert Mayne left 
the room with Montague. 

Outside* the door they encountered Mary 
Burrows, with her bonnet and shawl on. 
She was in tears. 
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"Why, what is the matter, Mary; are 
yon jealous because we have kept you so 
long from the room ? " said the Colonel, 
kindly. 

Mary shook her head, " Sure, I must 
be kept longer from him, though you all 
know that I would serve him night and 
day with all my might; not only for the 
sake of his angel mother, but for his good- 
ness to me, poor lamb!" 

" Well, Mary, no one wants you to go ; 
we are all satisfied with you," 

" Och I but it's the law, sir ; they say 
they can take me by force. Sure, there's a 
man come to fetch me, down stairs, as a 
witness for my husband. The 'sizes is on 
at Bankstone. He came the other day, 
and gave me a paper caUed a suppenia, but 
I just took no notice of it, and said nothing 
to nobody. Now he's come again, with 
what he calls a warrant, so I must go ; 
but I know I shall only make my poor 
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boy's case worse, poor fellow! and I hav6 
done him damage enough/* 

" Don't be fearful,'* said Colonel Monta-* 
gue* " It will be all right ; only^ tx^A,] 
whatever you do, you do not say; a word 
more than you can help. Just answer the 
questions they ask you, nothing more. Do 
not be afraid to tell the truth." 

"Law, sir! do you say so? Why, I 
thought of swearing I was not at the 
fight at all, at all," replied Mary, with naive 
frankness. 

Mr. Mayne looked so very shocked 
that Montague could hardly refrain from 
smiling. 

"No, tell the truth," the Colonel en- 
joined, knowing whatever he said would be 
implicitly obeyed. 

As the two gentlemen walked along, they 
fell into a discussion on the strange mix- 
ture of devotion and cunning in the Irish 
race ; how their affections could always be 

TOL* III. K 
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depended upon, their principles seldom. 
Erom that they came to speak of the influ- 
ence of priestly role ; firom that to Catho- 
licism; and then Bohert Mayne found 
means to turn the conversation to the 
matter Ernest had desired. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

• _ 

" What you love 
Is not a woman, Bomney, but a canse. 
You want a helpmate, not a mistress, sir; 
A wife to help your ends— in her no end ! 
Your cause is noble, your ends excellent; 
But I, being most unworthy thine and that. 
Do otherwise conceive of love." 

E, B. BuowNHTG. 

MES. MAYNE had been more attentive 
to Harriett during her ilhiess than 
might have been expected. She had sent 
the children away to a neighbour's^ and, 
braving infection, nursed the invalid 
herself. 

Harriett did not fail to observe this 
change in her sister-in-law, and attributed 
it to Mrs. Mayne's thorough fright on the 
night when Eobert came home from Hal- 
ford, and there was that terrible quarrel 
between them ; she hoped it would be a. 
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permanent change in her for the better, and 
that at last the silly wife, the useless mother, 
wonld take more solemn cognizance of her 
responsibilities. But Harriett was very 
much mistaken. Mrs. Mayne had been 
awed for a time by her husband's anger; 
but as the shifting sands soon close over 
the gap made by the fury of the waves, 
her mind relapsed back into its original 
form. No ; Mrs. Mayne had other motives 
for her amiable conduct just now. She 
had not forgotten Lord Talbot's whisper 
of " Forgive me, Harriett," the evening of 
the hay-making party ; she knew he had 
mistaken her for her ^ister-in-law in the 
dark ; she did not deem it worth her 
while to undeceive him then, nor did she 
deem it necessary to inform Harriett of the 
circumstance at all ; but she had since re- 
garded that peremptory young lady with 
deferential eyes. The shadow of a coming 
coronet made a glory around the fair hair. 
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which she for the first time allowed to 
herself to be really auburn. 

There had evidently been some under- 
standing, or rather misunderstanding, be- 
tween Lord Talbot and Harriett that day; 
and as Mrs. Mayne pondered the matter, 
she recalled many a little look ?tnd word 
between them that she had before passed 
over without notice. How very, very blind 
she must have been ! Harriett was not one 
whom any man, be he nobleman or other- 
wise, dare trifle with, she knew ; but then, 
could the peer really be in earnest ? Had 
a love-a&ir been proceediz,g under her very 
eyes, and she had not known it ? In her 
wildest and most ambitious flights of fancy, 
she had not dreamt that he would stoop 
from his high estate to wed with one of 
their sphere. Surely the time had come 
again when the sons of God found the 
daughters of men fair ! 

Harriett knew nothing of all this, and 
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felt very grateful to Mrs. Mayne for her 
kindness. She felt more grateful, however, 
to one who, on the first convalescence, when 
she was able to leave her room and come 
down stairs, called with a nosegay of sweet 
flowerSy and who sat down by the side of 
her sofii and talked kindly to her — ^who was 
so thoughtful about the cushions being com- 
fortable under her head, and who concocted 
some delicious lemonade for her to drink. 

This kind friend was Justin Gresham ; 
and Harriett felt very thankful to him as he 
came day after day, brought books, read 
aloud, or told her all that was going on at 
home and at Talbot Hall. She had been 
greatly shocked by the terrible catastrophe 
happening to St. Clare, for she had become 
interested in him, seemg his natural kind- 
ness of disposition, and his tendency to 
good. Now. as she learned from Justin all 
the dreadful particulars of his fate, her heart 
was filled with pity for him. Did Ethel 
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love him ? she asked the brother^ and Jnstin^ 
xemembering EtheFs weeping confidence^ 
replied by a firm negative ; at which Harriett 
shook her head, and told him he did not 
know how sly women were in these mattenu 

Then they had a long talk on the sabjeet ; 
after which, as Harriett could not see Ethel^ 
Mrs. Gresham still fearing infection, at his 
request, Harriett wrote an earnest letter 
to her friend, beg^g her to give tip all 
thoughts of St. Clare, if he should recovtet 
and offering her sound counsel and comfort 
In her present troubles. 

With returning health, a returning in- 
terest in life came to Harriett. Her spirit 
seemed strengthened and animated by this 
daily converse with one who was in every 
way her superior. To an intellectual wo- 
nxan, a certain contest of minds seems 
necessary. 

So the old intimacy of youth grew again 
hetween them, and they read, talked, and 
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acrgued InceBsantly, often merging their dis- 

cussion into half-langhing battles of words/ 

when Harriett, being thoroughly beaten, 

woman-like, refdsed to be conquered, and 

covered her retreat by playful banter. 

^ One Wednesday evening, Harriett was 

Bufl&ciently recovered to attend the usual 

service : at church, and Justin, who had 

dropped in to tea, accompanied her.* 

. "When it was over, Harriett, who was 

rejoicing in the fresh air after her long con- 

finement to the house, proposed that they 

should walk about the garden. 

- ^*,Well, I shall send you in, or take you 

in, directly the dew rises,'* said Justin. 

** You are not my doctor, so you have 
no right to give orders." 

•* My father has handed you over to me 
now. He has hot been to see you for- two 

days." 

They went round, without entering the 
house, and strolled about the garden. • 
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^* Do you know, Harriett, I must be going 
to Germany very soon now ? I have had a 
letter this morning, asking me about my 

. ■ ■ * 

long delay." 

'' Well, why don't you go?" 

** How cruel ! Have I not waited until 
you got well ? But it is hard for me to 
leave England and all I love. I would not 
go now, only I have promised. It is a 
very good thmg, I beUeve ; and both Dr. 
and Mrs. Vanbrunow are pleasant people. 
I saw them in England last year. I shall 
arrange to live with them, if the lady will 
take me in; I do not care about living 
by myself in lodgings." 

^^I envy you, Justin. I would give 
almost anything to get away from Max- 
Well just now; ifrom all these miserable 
associations ♦ Oh ! for a thorough change 

-^—new people and new places." ■ 

♦ ,. 

"Come with me," said Justin, suddenly 
taking her hand. 
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But Harriett did not in the least com- 
prehend him ; she only smiled and shook 
her head. 

" If we were really brother and sister, it 
would be just the thing I should like 
to do." 

" Well, then," said Justin, stopping and 
looking at her, speaking with breathless 
eagerness; "that difficulty is easily ob- 
viated—come as my wife." 

She was so startled that she could only 
gaze at him in stupefied amazement ; shd 
could not think him joking, he looked to 
much in earnest. 

** "What you have now told me," he con- 
tinued, " makes it easier for me to say what 
I have so long meditated." 

When her thoughts began to collect 
themselves, she said, in a very low tone : 

" Do you really mean it ? Are you in 
earnest ? " 

" Indeed, Harriett, I have had the same- 
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thoughts ever smce I was a boy ; I always 
loved you, till that folly I told you about ; 
I always looked upon you as my future 
wife." 

" This, then, is what you mentioned in 
your letter as wishing to tell me ?" 

'* Yes ; and what do you say to it ?" 

*'I am so startled, Justin — so utterly 
amazed." She passed her hand over her eyes, 
as if she half faucied she were dreaming. 

Neither spoke for a minute. Justin still 
kept his unflinching gaze upon her face, 
and she idly picked a flower, and pulled it 
leaf by leaf apart. 

'* But you do not love me ?" 

*' I do, Harriett. I will not say madly 
or foolishly ; but with an afiiection and re- 
spect that has grown and strengthened 
with years. I do not ask more than I 
caa give. We will both cancel the past, 
and its loves and bitterness. Do you not 
think I shall be tender and true ?" 
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As he said this, he took her hand, hold- 
ihg it firmly in his. She did not attempt 
to release it, but still looked troubled and 
amazed ; her eyes wandered round the 
pretty garden, where the shades of evenmg 
were deepening. 

**I have looked upon you as a friend 
and a brother, and this revelation startles 
and confuses me. It alters the relations of 
things so completely." 

"Yes, of course. Take my arm, and 
we will walk round the garden, and you 
can think about it." 

He felt she trembled slightly, and she 
did not rest so confidingly on his arm as of 
yore : this new state of things made her 
quite shy of him, and as though she had 
been too bold and forward previously. 

** Harriett, I beg of you to con3ider it ; 
do not decide too hastily ; do not wreck 
my happiness, I have cast all on this ven- 
ture. I want a wife ; I am getting quite 
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middle-aged; I am lonely. I have that 
position in the world — I should like to have 
an establishment of my own, and — '' 

She had melted before his pleading at 
the beginning of his speech, but the end 
stung her. 

'' Oh ! don't — don't! " she broke in, pull- 
ing her hand away, '* you are so hard, so 
prudent, so cold, Justin. Because you want 
a wife, you ask me to marry you ; because, 
perhaps, you think^ I am a careful manager, 
a good housekeeper, not foolish and 
thoughtless, like other girls — ^we can't stifle 
our hearts entirely ; they will rise and as- 
sert themselves. No, I cannot — I cannot!" 
She covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed aloud. 

'* Harriett, dear, forgive me ! Did I 
speak hardly? The world has made me 
hard." And he threw his arm round her, 
and his tone softened wonderfully. 

'* Listen, dear." He had taken the 
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hands from her face, and held them in both 
his, while he looked down on her. " I am 
utterly frank to yon; I cannot go forth 
into the world alone ; I am yearning for 
something to love. Will you not come ta 
me — be mine ? Indeed I will make yon 
happy. I am worthy of your love ! " 

She felt her resolution melting, therefore 
she turned away, and said, in her usual 
voice : 

*' It is getting quite chilly, I have only 
a thin mantle on; I will go indoors and 
get a shawl ; when I return I will answer 
you.'' 

She went, and all the way his last words 
rang in her ears, but still she thought : ^ ' I 
cannot, I cannot; he is so hard. Some-^ 
thing in hhn commands me, I tremble* be- 
fore his eyes ; he is too much my master." 
Upstairs, in her own room, she gazed at 
herself vaguely in the glass, and half-un- 
consciously she smoothed down her hair* 
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She took a shawl and wrapped it round her 
ahoulders. She then sat on the edge of 
har bed, and tried to think and decide, but 
she could not gather her faculties together* 
His last words rang in her ears — "I am 
worthy/' Yes, he was worthy. Would 
she had loved him long ago ! she loved him 
too dearly lightly to pain him. Would she 
had never seen Talbot ! 

This was all she could think ; she could 
not decide, but she must go to him ; he 
would be tired of waiting. As she descended 
the stairs, she noticed a gentleman leaving 
the front door ; the gray mist of evening 
half enveloped hmi, and her consciousness 
was all dreamy and obscure, or she must 
have recognized that tall figure and graceful 
bearing. It was Lord Talbot. • 

When she came into the garden, she did 
not see Justin at first, but soon found him 
leaning against the palings that divided the 
garden &om the small paddock at the back. 
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His arms were folded, his liead bent down,; 
He lifted his head slowly, as she .came np^ 
and his eyes smiled at her« Something, 
caused her to blush deeply. He mistook 
the sign, and leaning forward, kissed her 
lips. She had nothing to say now; all 
words Mled her ; she had come to him with, 
no fixed intention, but with an inclination 
to refuse ; but he had kissed her. Again, 
she felt conscious of that masterful will, 
against which her own struggled, but yielded, 
vanquished at last. 

** Mine, mine, then ?'* he asked, low and 
lovingly. 

'' I think it must be so ; but give me a 
few days to think, before I answer you." 
And she hid her face on his breast and; 
wept. 

Presently they were walking round and 
round the garden again, silent and thought^ 
ful. Few would have detected any differ- 
ence in their usual manner, except that 
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Justin held her hand tightly in his, and 
walked erect, with proud mien, as though 
conscious of victory — of a new possession, 
a new responsibility. 

Harriett felt as if she had, shut up in her 
heart, a little bird that uttered piteous cries, 
beat its wings, and struggled to be free, 
whilst she stopped her ears, and would not 
hear its appeals. She really felt half afraid 
of Justin, and longed to free her hand from 
his tight clasp — ^to get away, and think it 
all over again. But she said nothing, and 
paced round and round with him with equal, 
measured steps. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

''And suddenly, as in a stonn, 
"When doads are cloven by the lightning's sword» 
We see the depth of darkness in the rift : 
So passion cleaves the wrappings of the sonl, 
Ati<^ shows its weakness, woe and sin." 

MiTcm. 

II iTRS. MAYNE had not gone to church 
JjJL on this Wednesday evening ; she did 
not feel it always incumbent upon her to 
attend the week-day services. Every one 
in Maxwell knew of her delicate health ; 
they must have been very deaf if they did 
not, for she had told them often enough, 
and made excuses for her non-appearance. 

So she lay on the sofa, drowsing over a 
volume of sermons that her husband had 
recommended to her attention, when she 
was aroused by a loud knock at the door. 
The servant opened it, and she could hear 
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Lord Talbot's voice ; but before she could 
scramble off the sofa/ he had left again. 
She saw him mount his horse and ride 
away. 

'^ Lord Talbot wished to see Miss Mayne, 
ma'am," said the servant, entering with a 
letter. '^ I told him she had not returned 
from church ; so he left this letter for her." 

" Why did you not say I was at home ?" 
demanded her mistress. 

'^ I did, ma'am; but he said he was in a 
hurry, and had not dined yet." 

Mrs. Mayne took the letter, and the ser- 
vant quitted the room. 

Mrs. Mayne turned the letter over, and 
looked at the superscription: " Miss Mayne," 
in a delicate running-hand. She laid the let- 
ter on the table ; then she took it up again, 
and held it to the light. As she turned it 
about in her hands, not being sealed, it 
came open. 

The woman, whose curiosity was great 
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and her self-respect siball, obeyed the un- 
poise of her nature, yielded to the tempta- 
tion before her, and taking the letter out, read 
it through. There was a long and elaborate 
apology for his mdeness, and then a ten- 
der, persuasive offer of his hand and heart. 

It was a very wordy, graceM epistle, 

evidencing that the writer was slightly an 

fait at the constmction of billets-doux ; still 

it was not too flowery; the author's "good 

. taste" prevented that. ■ ' 

When Mrs. Mayne had perused the letter 
down to the very signature at the end, she 
put it back in the envelope, stuck it down, 
and placed' it on the table. 

Theu she became conscious of the mean- 
ith a trembling, 
the 
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her. She was thinking whether any 6ne 
could find out what she had done., "Was 
there any likelihood of any one at any 
time suspecting her ? . .':.;. i 

No, her own soul answered ; ; nO one; 
would know it, no one would imagine it ; 
she had injured no one, she^ had ,done no 
harm in gratifying a little haimle^Si curi- 
osity, . ; : : 
So she soothed herself to peace, . and, 
wa5 . busy discussing inwardly the relative 
merzte of a gray moire, or a hlue silk, ^ for 
the approaching wedding, when; Justin and 
Barrie^^ entered the room. . 

!' Yc^^ ^^ rather late home from church," 
remaj^e^ Mrs. Mayne, rising to shaken 

V«a^^ ^^*^^ ^''^*'^- '• / ,; ' ^ 

^^^gl^ave been home some time,/' re^. 

led Sft^r^^*** iintying her bonnet-strings, 

\\i\i treiiJ^ling fingers: ^^ , have been 

wing J^^*™ *^® impijovements in the 
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*' H(Hne some time !'' cried Mrs. Mayne. 
**Wliy, that stupid servant thought you 
were not returned, and Lord Talhot has 
been here to see you. Dear me, how tire- 
some ! There is a letter for you.'' 

Harriett turned red, and then white. 

Justin, who had been standing by the 
window, looking into the twilight, content 
and happy, looked round at her, with sud- 
den suspicion in his eyes. She took the 
letter in her hand, and stood irresolute. 

^* I must wait until the lamp comes. I 
cannot see to read it now," she said. 

"You are not very anxious to know 
what Lord Talbot has to say," said Justin. 
" For my part, I cannot think what he 
has to write to you about. If you come 
here, you can see well enough to read it." 

Harriett yielded to the old, masterful will, 
and, with a fainting at her heart, came 
over to his side, and opened the letter. 

A sudden conviction came upon him, as 
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he looked down at the white, agonized 
face. Talbot, then, was the man she 
loved ! And, in the midst of his suspicious 
jealousy, pitying remorse for his own harsh- 
ness touched him. Why should he be so 
cruel to her ? So he walked over to Mrs. 
Mayne's side, and forced himself to utter a 
few common-place remarks. 

Harriett read to the end of the letter, 
with a stony sort of calmness ; she folded 
it slowly up, and put it into her pocket. 
Then saying, " I will go and take my bon- 
net off,'' left the room. 

There was no mistaking that face and 
voice. 

The two who were watching her so anx- 
iously were silent when she left, drew their 
breath softly, and Ustened. 

They heard her steps on the stairs, they 
heard her shut her bedroom door, and then 
the sound of a heavy fall met their startled 
ears. 
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Justin started up, dashed from the room, 
and cleared the stairs before Mrs. Mayne 
had collected her scattered faculties. He 
found Harriett lying on her face, just inside 
the door. He lifted her in his arms, and 
laid her on the bed. He chafed her hands, 
he put water on her forehead, he called her 
entreatingly by name, but still the rigid 
face and closed eyes remained immoveable. 
With her scarcely recovered strength, the 
excitement of the last few hours over- 
whelmed her, and it was long before the 
combined efforts of Justin, Mrs. Mayne, 
and the frightened maid-servant could bring 
her back to life. 

It was a sorrowful awakening for her ! 
When she saw whose hand it was that held 
her wrist, counting the weak pulsations with 
a fearful heart, and whose face bent over 
her^ she moaned, and burst into a passion 
of weeping. 

He left her side instantly, and turning 
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to Mrs. Mayne, remarked, in his profes- 
sional tone — 

*^ She will be all right now ; let us leave 
her alone." 

As they went down stairs, Mrs. Mayne, 
catching his arm, said — 

" Do you think Harriett is going to be 
ill ? " 

" I do not think she will be ill again, 
Mrs. Mayne; her nerves are overstrung 
just now." 

"Yes; very natural, poor girl; though 
I think she ought to be very content with 
such an offer. " 

So Mrs. Mayne, in her excitement, be- 
trayed herself. 

*'What offer ?" asked Justin, turning 
almost fiercely on her, 

** Dear me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Mayne, 
in a tremor of alarm, ** did I say offer ? 
.Well, perhaps I ought not to speak of it. 
You will know all in time." . 
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*^ How did you know it ? " 

"I might say, Mr. Gresham, what is 
that to you ; but — ^but — ^there, do not look 
at me so fiercely, for I feel very nervous, 
and I shall have one of my hysterical fits." 

" There is nothing so good for hysterics^ 
as a jug of cold water ; so when you feel 
going QfiF, I'll get one. Now, tell me, Mrs. 
Mayne, without any farther nonsense, how 
you come to know that letter was an offer ?" 

Mrs. Mayne did not recall the sermon 
she had read ; she saw no way clear out of 
her present embarrassment but by the way 
of lies ; so to lies she resorted, with an apti- 
tude that proved her to be no novice at 
deception. 

" Why, you see, when Lord Talbot 
called just now, her brother not being at 
home, he spoke to me, just hinting at what 
the letter was about." 

"Was Lord Talbot long here?" inter- 
rupted Justin. 
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" Only a few moments/' 

'^ Have you suspected his intentions be- 
fore?" 

"Rather, But really, Mr. Gresham, I 
will not be cross- questioned like this. I 
cannot see the right you have to meddle 
with Miss Mayne's affairs !" 

" Eight ! — only the right of her future 
husband ! " Justin said, half beside himself 
with astonishment, exasperation, and mor- 
tification. " I shall go and speak to Lord 
Talbot myself," he cried, catching up his 
hat." 

Mrs. Mayne caught his arm, with abso- 
lute terror in her face. 

" For heaven's sake, stay a moment ! — 
I — ^I — ^have not told you all the truth ! " 

Justin shook her off, and went to the 
door. 

"Mr. Gresham! — ^Justin, for my hus- 
band's sake ! — Glisten to me. Lord Talbot 
did not tell me." 
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Justin came back, and his eye caught 
sight of the envelope lying . on, the fl(56r ; 
he picked it up; at a glance he saw the 
insecurity of the fastening. . . .' 

'* Mrs. Mayne I" he exclaimed, seizing 
her by the shoulder, ** Did you open thid^ 
letter?" 

The guilty face answered him> '' 

If she had been a man, he would have 
knocked her down; but being a woman, 
with half an inclination to shake her weU, 
he pushed her from him. 

*' Maria ! — Justin ! — what is this ?'* ex- 
claimed a. voice at the door; and turning, 
they both encountered Mr. Mayne's startled 
gaze, ..-..'..'* 

*VAsk your wife, sir!'* cried Justin, 
dashing past him ; but Robert Mayne fol- 
lowed him, and laying a firm, but quiet hand 
on his shoulder, said: ! / * 

V* Young inan I when I find any one be-'' 
having rudely to my wife, I ask himk"- 
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The red flame rose • to the clergyman's 
generally mild eyes. 

- Jnstih xjoloured fiercely, he felt he had 
been betrayed into an unmanly action. 

**Eobert, forgive me I I am mad with 
8iiger just now." 

^\ Coine into my library and tell me all 
about it, Justin ; I will not condemn you 
unheard." 

Justin followed him across the hall into 
the library, he flung himself into an easy- 
chair, and covered. his face with his hands. 
: Ebbert Mayne stood by the table opposite, 
sorrowfally regarding him; he was more 
hurt than angry. He had returned from 
the bedside' of St. Clare, with a mind filled 
with thoughts of the peace passing under- 
standing, and although this scene of con- 
fusion disturbed him, nothing could entirely 
shake the ' calm that' had possession of his 
briesLst. ..:•■'.".'. 

It was as the storm dashincf agfamst the 
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i¥indow8 of the soul, while a holy genial 
fire bnmt within. 

'' Bobert ! " said Justin, after a few mo- 
ments' silence, liftmg a sternly composed 
face, '' Bobert ! we have known each other 
all onr lives, and, I hope, trust each other. 
I will not tell yon what has passed between 
me and yonr wife. She may, if she likes* 
She has been feiulty, I very angry and rude ; 
bnt nothing could justify my behaviour just 
now, so you need not tell me so." 

"It is very strange!" replied Bobert 
Mayue. " I do trust you, my dear fellow I 
but I see no reason why you should not 
teU me." 

" No, I cannot ! My anger magnified 
Mrs. Mayue's fault, no doubt, and women 
are not so honourable in these little matters 
as we are." 

" You fill me with uneasy apprehen- 
sions, Justin I What could the quarrel be 
about?" 
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'' Harriett." 

*' Oh, about Harriett ! But where is 
* Harriett ? No doubt she will tell me all 
about it." 

*^ She has gone to bed ill ; she fainted 
just now." 

Kobert Mayne had his hand on the door 
before Justin had finished speaking; he 
was going to her at once, but the latter 
stayed him. 

*'Do not go to her just now, and bother 
her with a lot of questions ; her nerves are 
in that excited state that I really do not 
know what would be the consequence." 

The baffled clergyman sat down, with a 
very troubled expression. 

^'I fear," he said, *^I see how it is. 
Maria has not been quite so kind to Har- 
riett as she might. You see, there is a 
little foolish jealousy between them. My 
dear, dear sister ! I am very sorry. My 
poor Maria does not appreciate her good- 
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ness. Dear me ! I suppose you espoused 
Harriett's cause, and gave my wife a scold- 
ing? Well, I will forgive you, then, al- 
though it was rather roughly done; and 
however much you are a friend of my 
Bister's, it would be wiser to learn more 
fielf-control." 

Justin was half inclined to speak to 
Eobert of his love for Harriett; but the 
bitter memory of Lord Talbot and the 
letter stayed his confidence. 

He had made a fool of himself, he thought. 

Before he left the parsonage, he wrote a 
few lines, and left them with Mr. Mayne, 
to give to his sister the next morning. 
They were as follows : — 

■ 

*'My dear Harriett, 

' **From your face and manner I guessed 
the import of the letter you received. Lord 
Talbot then, is, my rival — choose between 
us, as you say he is not worthy of your love. 
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I shall not come to you nntil you send for 
me ; but at the worsts whatever may hap- 
pen, I am ever firmly your friend, 

" J. Gbesham/' 

It cost Justin a great effort to write thus 
dispassion^rtely. The night was very beau- 
tiful as he walked home alone. The hea-^ 
vens spread far away, a wondrous arch of 
deep blue, illumined by myriad stars. How 
calm and hqly they seemed, those heavens ! 
how clear the air, how still the night ; the 
village was hushed and qmet, cahmiess reign- 
mg everywhere— a cahn that a few hours 
ago he had enjoyed, but which now mocked 
the unrest of his spirit. Oh, Nature ! calm, 
cruel, inexorable Nature ! ever pursuing 
thine order, unsympathizing with human 
woe or weal, thy sun shmes alike on our 
smiles and our tears, thy beauty mocks our 
wretchedness. Art thou only a great ma- 
chine, a dead, soulless automaton ? Must we 
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break onr human, passionate hearts against 
thy hard mechanism ? 

To Jnstin, the loveliness of the night was 
hatefdl; he would have preferred to walk 
home in a raging storm, that he might have 
fomid sympathy with the turbulent emo- 
tions raging in his own heart* He was 
angry with every one, with Mrs. Mayne, 
Harriett, Talbot, and himself. Most of all 
was he bitter against himself; he writhed 
beneath his own self-contempt. That tiger- 
spirit in him, that fierce untameable some- 
thing, had broken forth again. 

Aftei; all his curbing and keepmg down, 
after all his prayers, and tears, and strivings, 
the vehement devil was still there, quiescent 
for a time, but unsubdued, uneradicated ; 
at the touch of the match, the fire had burst 
forth ; at a gust of passion, had been thrown 
down the patiently built bulwarks of self- 
control. 

This Lord Talbot was once more his 
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rival ; again he stood between him and the 
attainment of his wishes. As the recollec- 
tion of him had filled the heart of Isobel 
Lavaine, so now his present image was en- 
shrined, with a devotion most undeserved, 
in the heart of Harriett Mayne. . 

Justin was surprised, was irritated, at all 
this ; surprised that Harriett, a woman with 
a mind, should have allowed herself to love 
such a man. Justin's indignation warmed 
as he contemplated the fact ; he almost sus- 
pected ambition might be a motive; that 
the position and title might weigh with her, 
counterbalancing Talbot's many defects. 
Even viewing those defects with m unpre- 
judiced eye, his self-esteem assured him that, 
in a comparison of real merits between him- 
self and his rival, he had by far the advan- 
tage of the languid lord. 

"What can a woman find to love in him ?" 
he mused. " Capricious beings I how crooked 
is the pathway leading to their hearts ! 
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When they love, they love us for they doift 
^ow what — a trick of speech, a touch of 
the hand ! Bah ! are they worth the win- 
ning? And yet," he thought, relentmg, 
" how kind and gentle they can he, when 
once won ! What a pity it is they are so 
blind ! " 

Justiu being somewhat a conceited fel- 
low, had from boyhood held a belief that 
Harriett loved him more than as a friend; 
he had reUed upon this affection as his 
bourne, and looked forward to that true 
woman's heart as the harbour in which his 
wanderings would termiuate ; there he hoped 
to cast anchor, and rest at last. Afar, in 
the dim ocean, there had been before his 
eyes a visionary island, beautiful as Ata- 
lantis* Thither had his ship steered, blown 
by the tropical wind of passion ; but when 
he neared that golden strand, the island 
disappeared, and he was alone in the wild, 
desolate sea. When he thoroughly con- 
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Tinced himself how untangible the brief 
dream had been, with a heart longing once 
more for sympathy and peace, he shifted 
the sails, and directed his course to the safe 
haven he thought was open to him, but 
now that he discovered the love he counted 
upon was another's, it became doubly desir- 
able. He had thought any day he could 
go to Harriett, and say, ** Harriett, be my 
wife ! " and she would have put her hand in 
his, and acquiesced at once. Now the pos- 
session he fancied just within his reach, the 
love he had only to stretch out his hand to 
take, was another's ; never in freshness and 
fulness could it be his. Now, as he walked 
quickly along, whither he cared not, so that 
he was in rapid motion, he asked himself. 
Was it quite right, quite just, that he should 
demand so much and give so Uttle ? — ask 
Harriett for the flower of her heart, with 
all its virgin bloom upon it/ to place in a 
bosom that had long carried, close and hid- 
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den, a crashed rose ? How much of Uns^ 
onfiEumess is there in the world ? — ^where is ' 
the miion perfect ? One, perchance, gives 
all, and another gives none. What mis- 
chance, confdsion, and prohahiUty is there 
that each one should not meet his rightM * 
heart ? Onght not each wedded heart to 
he as free from all other love, as devoted to 
each other, as mnch the first and last, as 
Adam and Eve ? We suppose the con- 
fasion, the mischance, is mostly in onr err- 
ing natures. * We totll not make onr Eden 
here ; how fer we might, is yet to he ascer- 
tamed* 

Justin, when he reached the garden-gate, 
saw Langley walking round the garden, and 
sending long wreaths of smoke up into the 
cloudless air. He went and linked his arm 
in his. 

"All's gone wrong with me, old boy," 
he said, sadly. 

"Aht" replied Langley; then, after a 
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pause, he added, " Never mind — ^there are 
the stars. I have been consoling myself 
with that fact for this hour past/' 

" How do you manage to console your- 
self with it?" asked Justin, bitterly, "The 
same fact has borne in upon me a sense of 
my own wretchedness all the way home/' 

" There are the stars," continued Lang- 
ley, like an old philosopher, sending out a 
long whiflf of smoke, and watching it fade 
away upwards ; *' there are the stars, and 
there must be God. And the stars shine 
all the same, whether we see them or not, 
whether clouds and mists obscure them 
from our eye. God is the same whether 
we see Him or not ; His love is the same, 
whether He shows us it in earthly blessings 
or not. It is a homely faith, old boy; and 
you would see it as I do, if you had been 
pondering here all alone with those blessed 
stars for so long. Some wise mm said— 

** Gfod's in Hia heaven — 
All's right with the world." 
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And all must be right, however crooked it 
looks to us; in proof of which there are 
the stars. There is also tobacco/' he added, 
comically drawing forth his pouch, and hold- 
ing it towards his Mend. " Light up ! " 

Whereupon Justin produced and filled a 
blackened meerschaum, and linking his arm 
in that of his sage old friend, they walked 
round the garden together. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Of all the wonders that I yet haye heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it wiU come.'' 

" Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ! " 

Shakespebe. 

THE dawn of a new day had risen, beau- 
tiful and fair, on Maxwell ; the sun 
was rising, and the light shooting in tremu- 
lous flashes over the roofs of the yet un- 
awakened town ; it glimmered faintly on 
the belt of firs around Talbot Hall, it touched 
here and there the red brick gables, it was 
lighting up the doctor's garden and the 
doctor's house, aud shining in aud playing 
with sunbeams around the head of an un- 
easy sleeper. 

The sleeper turned her face to the in- 
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creasing light, and tossing back the bed- 
clothes with an impatient gesture, awoke 
from a troubled dream. She did not open 
her eyes, but lay in semi-consciousness, 
listening to *'the earliest pipe of half- 
awakened birds,'' as they twittered and 
chirped among the ivy around the window* 
One would trill a little solo by himself, 
then another would join him, then all would 
burst out into a shrill chorus of delight. So 
this choir sang for about half an hour : their 
early matius over, they dispersed to break- 
fast, and there was a sudden silence. In 
the silence Ethel more completely awoke, 
opened her eyes, and came back to the world. 
It did not seem a pleasant world to her, 
judging by the way she shuddered and hid 
her face against her pillow. All night, in 
her sleep and dreams, she had been haunted 
by a half-defined pain — ^the trouble over 
which she had cried herself to sleep. It 
came dimly to her with a w^ary aching 
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sense of calamity on her j&rst awakening — ^it 
dashed upon her now with cruel reality. 

The night before, Justin had told her 
Ernest Lavaine could not live; after the 
delusive improvement of a few days, he was 
sinking fast from weakness. 

At j&rst Ethel had been too shocked and 
grieved to feel anything but sorrow, to do 
anything but weep ; but now that her tears 
seemed well nigh exhausted, and the first 
dismay past, she lay and pondered the 
fact, with a strange painless interest. He 
to die, whom she had so lately seen and 
spoken to, whose presence was yet vivid 
about her, whose voice yet rang in her ears 
— he to die, so young and brilliant, so full of 
the enjoyment of existence — ^he to pass 
away into silence and darkness, where no 
sense could follow him, leaving nothing on 
earth but a few ashes, and a far distant 
hope of meeting somewhere again in a land 
of spirits ! 
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Die ! Ethel knew people died every day^ 
they, died here in Maxwell ; she passed 
houses when the hlinds were drawn down, 
she saw the black coach and nodding 
plomesy the fresh-tnmed mould in the 
churchyard. Her father came home, sor- 
rowM and silent sometimes, from a death- 
bed ; she had read about death, heard of it, 
even remembered years ago a strange hush 
and awe about the house when a little 
sister had died, and her pretty coloured 
frock was taken from her and a black one 
put on. Then she had cried bitterly, not 
that she had realized her loss, but because 
others wept, and because of the. terrible, 
mysterious stillness in the house. Death 
had come no nearer to her than this — 

"The earth did cover 
No foce &om her of friend or lover." 

So it seemed to her a distant and possible 

contingency of life, a vague horror, a terrible 

' separation, from the contemplation of which 
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her mind had shrunk whenever she had 
dwelt for a moment upon it. 

'^ To die ! " it was like going to sleep, 
people said. We go to sleep fearlessly 
enough, but then we always think we shall 
wake, and know where we shall wake ; we 
go off quite sure of the room we are in, 
and we always wake and find it just as we 
had left it, as we expected. But to go into 
that deep sleep, and never again to be con* 
scions of outward things; that the morning 
should come and we not know it, and the 
light shine on our eyes and we not see it : 
then where should we be ? What should 
we awake to ? Would our spirit see our 
body and hover over it, separated from it, 
and see the grief of those who mourned for 
us ? Or should we be far away with God, 
somewhere in the infinitude ? Would it 
not be very lonely at first among those 
perfect beings ? Ethel asked herself. Then 
she thought, if there were one she knew. 
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one she could recognize, one who yet hore 
some touch of hnmanity, how she, dazed 
by all the purity and white, flhining glory, 
would fly to it, and take refuge near it. 
Then into Ethel's mmd flashed the remem- 
brance of a form she knew, which all must 
recognize, the marks upon whose hands 
and feet none could fail to see. K He only 
turned and called her name, as He had done 
Mary Magdalen, she could fall at His feet. 
Oh ! most blessed and comforting thought ! 
Our Saviour still retains His human body, 
and Heaven cannot be lonely or strange to 
us. " Alas! " thought Ethel, "Ernest knows 
so little about this, dying as he is ! Oh ! that 
I could tell him; he would listen to me, it 
might comfort him — ^why should I not see 
him once again?" — ^and moved by a sudden 
resolution, she arose and dressed herself 
quickly. Just as she had finished, she heard 
a door open softly, and heavy steps descend 
the stairs; it was Mr. Langley, she knew. 
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She would go to him and give him some mes- 
sage for St. Clare — so she crept down stairs 
softly, not to arouse the other sleepers, 
and opened the door of his sanctum. 

He was boiling a kettle over a spirit- 
lamp, and had set out his tea-tray on the 
table. Ethel would have laughed another 
time, at his quiet methodical ways. 

He looked up as she came in, in some 
alarm. 

" Is anything the matter — ^are you ill ?" 
he asked. 

** No, thank you, only I was wakeful, and 
thought I would get up — ^are you m!aking 
your tea there ? How good of you to be 
up before any of the servants." 

She came and stood near him, watching 
him abstractedly; she was too sad this 
morning to feel any shy consciousness 
before him. 

" Can you give me a cup ?" she asked. 

** To be sure," and he reached another 
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cnp and sancer from the cupboard, filled 
his little tea-pot, and drew his own espe^* 
cial ann-chair to the table for her. 

He poured her out some tea, and fetched 
some bread and butter from the kitchen, 
cut her a thin tempting slice, and laid 
it on a plate before her ; but she could not 
eat, and shook her head, finding no words 
to thank him. It gave him pleasure to 
wait upon her and tend her, he forgot his 
own breakfast in his anxiety to contribute 
to her comfort; for Langley's was that 
species of love that has something of a 
mother's solicitude and self-forgetfulness in 
its nature. He sorrowed so with her sor- 
row, that he forgot it was for another she 
grieved ; he never thought to be jealous in 
his desire for her happiness. He had 
prayed for St. Clare's life, and exhausted 
his skill in his behalf, because he fancied 
that her happiness was bound up in it ; his 
death would not bring her nearer to him j 
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it wa& not a rival that sepiaxated them, 
but the absence of any affection on her 
8ide« 

^^ It is not the first time you have made 
tea for me, Mr. Langley — do you re- 
member?" 

" Yes, the wet evening when you could 
not go to the bazaar/' 

** Do you remember how you lectured 
me then, and bade me not * grieve over 
trifles'? Those were your very words/* 

" I wonder you recall my foolish words 
so welj/' 

'^I have had some real trouble since 
then," said Ethel, the tears whelming up to 
her eyes. 

Langley turned away his head — ^he could 
not bear the sight of her sorrow. 

"Much perplexity and misery, that I 
could speak of to no one ! Oh I Mr. Lang-i 
ley," she burst out, "I am so wretched! 
tell me what to do. You are good and 

TOL. m. ir 
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wise. I followed your advice then — ^tell me 
now what to do ? *' 

Martin's great tender heart yearned to- 
wards her as the heart of Joseph tow^ds. 
his famished brethren ; lie wished that Ue 
had a right, just for one moment, to take 
her to his breast and shelter her, that his 
love might cheer and comfort her as a 
brother's might — ^but he constrained him- 
self; he turned his face from the pleadihg 
of her outstretched hands and earnest eyes, 
and whispered : " I cannot help you. Christ 
is the only friend — go to Him." 

Then silence reigned in the little room 
for a few moments, and in the silence 
Langley covered his face with his hand, 
and prayed for her; prayed with the fer- 
vour and faith with which only a loving, 
righteous soul can pray. 

Pretsently he rose, and took down his hat. 

" You are going, then ?" 

"Yes." 
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'^TotheHaU?" 

" Yes." 

" Mr. Langley — ^I — ^I wanted to send 
some message to him — ^but I don't know 
what to say. "What can I say ? " 

It was hard for him to dictate the mes- 
sage that she should send to her lover, so 
he was silent and twirled his hat in his 
hands. 

" Do you not think I might see him ?" 
Ethel askedy falteringly. 

" Yes ;*' and he put himself and his own 
feelings aside, with an effort. ^^ It would 
be proper and natural that you should see 
him once again." 

"Oh I Mr. Langley, I am so glad you 
say so. Now I know it is right, and I have 
so wished it ; but papa and Justin are sure 
to object. Could you not take me with you 
now?" 

He hesitated — ^it was taking a great 
responsibility upon himself. 
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'' We conld leave a note for mammk/' 
she urged. 

He met her eyes. "Get your hat, 
then/' he said, quickly. 

Their's was a very silent walk to the 
Hall ; when they arriyed there, Langley 
left her below, and went up to break the 
news of her coming as gently as possible. 

The dying man had passed a wakeful, 
restless night, and had fallen into a light 
slumber, when Langley's entrance awoke 
him. Colonel Montague was sitting beside 
the bed : 

'a am so sorry I woke you," said Lang- 
ley, coming forward, and taking his hand. 

" Never mind, it does not matter much, 
thank you," replied the sufferer, a bright 
smile lighting up his wan features with un- 
real briUiancy* " Ever my kind doctor. I 
don't know how I can thank you and Justin 
Gresham enough for your attention to me ; 
I will not mention the attention of my 
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friend here, because his kindness^ to me is 

» 

past mere words." After so long a speech, 
Ernest lay back among his pillows, ex- 
hausted. ^ 

He did not look so very ill, save the 
attenuation of his form, and the hollow 
circles around his eyes. There was that 
peculiar radiancy in his face, which seemed 
as though the spirit's lustre were shining 
through the now so thin veil of flesh. 

Langley took the thin white, hand in his, 
felt the pulse, asked a few professional 
questions, and yTas giying some directions, 
when Ernest rather abruptly exclaimed : 
" What is the use of this ? what does it 
matter now whether I live a week or a 
fortnight?" 

Colonel Montague started from his seat, 
and gazed almost savagely at .the doctor, 
" You have not been frightening him ? "- he 
asked. 

" Frightening ! no, he, has not. been 
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tearing me, nor has any one else ; nothing 
but my own obs^vation and feelings have 
disclosed the trnth to me. Do yon think I 
am a child^ that I should be frightened at 
knowing the trath ? Why not ? 1 onght 
to know ; sniely a man who had only a 
few honrs in one place, and must journey 
away qnickly, onght to be told — ^he has 
arrangements to make, bills to pay — ^I com- 
mend it to yon as a doctor, don't yon think 
people ought to be told when they are 
dying?" 

" Certainly, when we decidedly know 
they are dying/' replied Langley; "bnt 
we do not always know ; we sometimes err 
very grievously, and a nervous patient 
might be injured fatally by such intelligence 
— ^I mean it would de^oy the last chance 
of recoveiy." 

** Well, I am not nervous. I am always 
astonished to hear how fearfol people are of 
death. At least, it solves all problems, lets 
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them into mysteries they have sighed all 
their lives to nnravel. The Mahometan 
does not fear to die — ^to die bravely is part 
of his creed. Why should the Christian 
tremble ? he who professes to believe that 
there is to be no sting in death, now that the 
grave is swallowed up in victory ?'* 

^^ The men who die most calmly are 
those who are most insensible to any sort 
of feeling/' said Langley, thinking that if 
he could entrap him into a discussion, ho 
would divert him from his personal interests. 

But he was mistaken. Ernest inter* 
rupted him. 

"Now tell me truly, doctor, am I dying?" 
He sat up, and looked earnestly at Langley, 
while Colonel Montague watched for the 
verdict with trembling concern. 

Langley was sorely embarrassed: it is an 
old medical creed never in these cases to 
speak the truth, and to encourage the 
patieni by delusive hopes to the very lastrr- 
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he had obeyed it as others did. He feli 
now it was of no avail to nse dissunnlation, 
it would be penetrated at a glance, and yet 
he dreaded to make so terrible an announce^ 
ment. 

At last he (Said, in a low tone, ''God has 
willed that yon must go to Him." 

Although Ernest thought he was prepared 
to die, and had made up his mind to it, and 
pondered over it; like one who knows his 
death-warrant is signed, and yet quails 
when it is placed in his hand; he lay back 
upon his pillow, iu a sudden faintness. 

They opened the window, gave him a 
Irestorative, and he quickly recovered. ''Do 
not blame yourself, doctor," he said, catch- 
ing hold of Langley's hand: " I was a fool 
to feel such a sudden shrinking at my heart, 
I who was ridiculing others' fearfdlness; but 
a thought of earth and all its fairness, its 
woods and valleys, it skies and seas, and 
blessed human faces, came over me. My 
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}ife has not been a happy one; but there are 
some things which, to leave, is like rending 
one's heart in two — ^is death indeed. Shall 
I never see her again ? " and he turned his 
face to the pillow with a burst of tears. 

Langley bent over him ; he had heard his 
last words, although they were scarcely 
above a whisper. " You can see her again. 
She is here now, waiting to see you. Shall 
I bring her?" 

It was as though new life had been 
poured into him; he rallied and sat up, 
exclaiming, " Bring her at once : I thought 
my longing must bring her once more." 

While Langley left the room to fetch 
Ethel, who had been waiting down stairs 
with impatience and fear. Colonel Montague 
smoothed the pillows and arranged the 
room, with the delicacy and thought of a 
woman ; he had suffered no one but himself 
to wait on Ernest since Mary Burrows had 
gone. 
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Presently the door was tipped lightly, 
and then opened, and Ethel came softly in. 
At a glance she saw the tenible change in 
him since they had last met. 

<< Ethel, Ethel ! '' he cried, passionately, 
holding oat both hands to her. 

She came quickly to his side, she took 
his hands in hers. Then, woman-like, she 
took his head upon her bosom, and, woman- 
like, wept over him. 

Colonel Montagae qnietly left the room 
and closed the door. No one mnst look 
upon that parting. Montague left them; 
let us leave them too. 



CHAPTER XI. 

''Alas ! tliat all we loyed of him should be. 
But for OUT grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal 1 " 

Shellet« 



D 



UST to dust, ashes to ashes I "' So- 
lemn words, solemn verities. Alas I 
the muffled tolling intermpts the sounds of 
music, pleasant voices, and laughter. It 
comes across the noise and tumult of the 
world, moumfoUy distinct, and, as we drive 
on over the road of life in the crowd of 
vehicles, in the bustling, busy road, we are 
stopped in the career by the sad foneral 
coach. 

** Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.'' Bobert 
Mayne had been uttering those words, with 
a choking voice, in the peaceful churchyard 
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of Maxwell, nnder the shade of the gray, 
lichen church, and the earth was bemg 
shoyelled over all that now remained of one 
so lately talented, amiable, and handsome« 
There was a ^esh grave in the churchyard, 
and the mason in the town was busy chip- 
ping away at a tombstone, inscribed to the 
memory of Ernest St. Clare Lavame. All 
that was left now, a memory and a name. 
He had asked to be laid in the country 
churchyard, m preference to his own grand 
family vault in Somersetshire, that his grave 
might be among those whom he had so 
loved, so that in their future happy days, 
when they saw that name, some thought of 
him might cross their mmds. 

The coroner for the county, being a friend 
of Lord Talbot's, had been talked over by 
that nobleman to forego an inquest. ^ His 
lordship did not relish the publicity of such 
a proceeding connected with any friend 
of his. 
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'^It was a disagreeable thing/' lie said, 
** to have twelve men sitting to hold an in- 
quiry in his house on a man's death, quib- 
bling and questioning everybody, as though 
they were not cut up enough already. Be- 
sides which, that poor little girl, Ethel, was 
the only witness, as she was the only one 
present, and who could have the heart to 
upset her more than she had been ? As to 
that unhappy devil, Montague, although he 
hated the man as much as he troubled him- 
self to hate any one, he did not wish to 
bother him quite out of his wits. So, my 
dear fellow, just hush up the matter; the 
doctors all declare he died of the fever, not 
of his wound." 

Talbot handed the coroner one of his 
best cigars, and he suffered himself to be 
coaxed out of doing his duty, and said no 
more about it. * 

Henry Talbot grieved for the friend of 
his youth, in his own peculiar way. He 
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was touched and moved moie than he cared 
to show at the fimeral service. 

When they returned to the Hall, and the 
lawyer opened the will, in the presence of 
the heir, Mr. George Lavame, the two 
Greshams, Mr. Langley, Colonel Montague, 
Mr. Leslie, and Lord Talbot ; and when 
the latter found the generosity of his Mend 
had left him money sufficient to pay off a 
very troublesome mortgage upon his estate., 
he endeavoured to speak; but his voice 
suddenly faltered, and his words became 
inarticulate. 

The possessor of the deceased man's 
estate, having mherited what he never hoped 
to obtain, felt suddenly aggrieved at the dis- ' 
tribution of the personal effects to others. 

^^ Bless me ! " he exclaimed. " Ethel 
Gresham, and Eobert and Harriett Mayne ! 
Are you quite sure ? There must be some 
mistake, I should think. What could have 
possessed him to leave nxoney to them ? " 
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*' No mistake, I assure you, sir," replied 
St. Clare's lawyer.. " Mr. Ernest Lavaine 
made this will only a few weeks ago, and I 
then remarked to him that he ought, per^- 
haps, to distribute his wealth among his 
own relations ; but he cut me quite short, 
and I said no more, thinking it was a young 
man's whim, and he might live to alter his 
wiU again and again— most probably mairy, 
and have children of his own to inherit his 
wealth." 

Bobert Mayne and Mrs. Gresham were 
not more surprised than the dissatisfied 
heir, at the distribution of St. Clare's pro- 
perty ; they could not imagine by what for- 
tunate chance their names were inserted in 
the will. Mrs. Mayne's delight was in- 
describable when iier husband brought home 
the news that they were richier by some 
hundreds of pounds a year ; she wept plen- 
teously at the death of ^'that sweet, aris- 
tocratic, generous young man," hastened 
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to pnrcliase the richest monmmg, and 
wrote oflf a hasty letter to Harriett, who 
was from home, azmoTincmg the news that 
she also was an heiress I 

Poor little Ethel scarcely realized the 
lact that money had been left her ; her 
father told her, with tears in his eyes and a 
smile on his lips, bidding her cheer np, and 
she should have a pony to ride, or any- 
thing else she liked. But she only shook 
her head mournfully as she stood near him, 
fingering the crape band of his hat, and 
said, with a burst of tears, that she must not 
take it, because it was all a mistake — St. 
Clare had left it her, because he thought she 
loved him ; but she did not, and she never 
had the courage to tell him so ; she had 
behaved very, very badly I 

At which speech her mother and father 
shook their heads sighfally, and humoured 
her by little meaningless condoHng remarks, 
— all those phrases which people seem to 
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have on stock, and to nse on these sad oc- 
casions for lack of anything better ; because 
their heaxts are overcharged, and if they 
once began to give vent to their fall sor- 
row, it would overflow in tears. Would 
not silence be more real, more truly sym- 
pathizing ? 

But Ethel did not seem comforted, and 
stood with her hand on the table and her 
head thrown back, her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes full of tears. 

" No," she said ; *^ I must not, I will 
not take his money ; it would be like fraud. 
You cannot know all that has passed be^ 
tween us. Dear papa, you, who are always 
so just, cannot you see how wrong it would 
be?" 

" We will talk about it another time, my 
dear child," replied her father, soothingly, 
" when you are more calm and able to dis- 
cuss it." 

**No; it ought to be decided at once; 

VOL. ni. 
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it ought to be given to Mr. Greoige Lavaine 
before he leaves Talbot Hall." 

''Ethel, yon cannot give it away; the 
money is yonrs ; spend it well and wisely ; 
give as mnch as yon will in chariiy, bnt do 
not retnm it. He wonld not have left money 
to the Maynes had he not wished money to 
be distributed to others besides his own 
£Gumly. This George Lavame has qnite 
enongh, I'm sure — a greedy, grasping man, 
he seemed. Go into yonr own room, my 
dear, and think the matter qnietly over; 
we will talk abont it to-morrow.'' 

Ethel obeyed : her mother accompanied 
her, sat talking to her for a little time, but 
seeing her daughter seemed abstracted and 
disinclined for conversation, left her alone. 

Ethel sat by the window, looking out on 
the fast-fading sunset, not thinking of what 
her father had bade her, bnt letting her 
thoughts wander uncontrolled, as was very 
much her wont. 
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" Poor fellow ! " she said to herself, " he 
has no one to grieve for hinn — ^neither 
mother, sister, father, nor brother, I am 
not as sorry as I ought to be. Oh ! had I 
loved him, how dreadful it would have 
been !" at which notion she laid her head 
on the window-sill, and sobbed. Presently, 
when she raised it agam, she saw Martm 
Langley coming towards the house. **0h ! 
if it had been he — ^and he might be ill, al- 
though he is so big and strong, for he is 
always among sick people — I should not be 
a bit surprised if he catches that nasty 
fever that poor Harriett had, because, as 
papa says, he is not the least afraid of in- 
fection, and runs the greatest risks. Oh ! 
it is a miserable world ! I wish I were a 
child again." And laying her head once 
more on the window-sill, she pondered over 
her lost childhood, its helplessness and de- 
pendence ; the time when no love or sor- 
row had crossed the horizon of her life, and 
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all her griefs could be wept away on a 
mother's bosom. 

While musing thus, she recalled a dream 
she had once had : it seemed to her a long 
time ago, bnt it was in reality only a few 
months since, when St. Clare and Langley 
were new-found friends. She dreamed she 
was a child, and was lost in a great wood ; 
her companions were always changing until 
it became and remained St. Clare, and they 
walked on towards a fairy-land he de- 
scribed. She was weary at last with wan- 
dering towards this land of unreal delights, 
and stumbled and fell. Then all was dark, 
and when at last she looked up, St. Clare 
was a long way off, and a deep ravine be- 
tween them, and she cried — oh ! how well 
she recalled the words and the very 
tone — *' Come back to me ! " but he an- 
swered, "I cannot, I cannot!" and his 
voice and figure faded into air. 

With almost terror, she thought how 
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true the dream had come to pass ; also 
she remembered there was one who upheld 
her at the last, a strong arm cast aromid 
her, and how safe she had felt. She had 
been glad when she awoke, and found it 
was really Langley, and he had lifted her 
back from the sofa off which she had been 
falling. Would the dream come true in 
that respect, also ? Ah, would it ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

" * Can one love twice P Can yon be ever loved 
As Enoch was P Wliat is it that yon ask P ' 
* I am content,* he answer'd, * to be loved 
A little after Enoch/ " 

Tbnnysok. 

HAEEIETT had a relapse, after the ex- 
citement of that Wednesday evenmg. 
When she was sufl&ciently recovered to take 
a journey, her brother persuaded her to go 
and stay for a few days with an aunt at 
Hawkshill, a few miles from Lyton. Before 
Harriett went, she sent an answer to Lord 
Talbot's oflTer : it was a decided refusal. 

As we sometimes carry a flower in our 
bosom until it is faded, and all its sweet- 
ness gone, then fling it aside, with no regret 
for it, only some for the hour that has for 
ever passed, when we bore it about us, and 
its fragrance delighted our sense, so Har- 
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riett wept as she penned her letter. Not 
because she regretted her debision, or 
wavered in it for a moment, but because 
thus ended the romance of so many years : 
here was closed the Yolume of the hopes, 
fears, joys, and pains that had long stirred 
her quiet existence. The love was wasted, 
utterly thrown away, cast into the chaos of 
the past, to bring forth no fruit in fdture 
happiness and good. She had chased a 
shadow, and had found out its unreality; 
she had awakened from her dream. 

So the years had gone, and nothing, she 
thought, was left of them but regret — ^re- 
gret that she had not loved one more 
worthy, that she had no heart to give to 
Justin. 

Alas ! the bitter teaching was not quite 
clear to her yet. As in nature no atom is 
useless, but all is used in a grand economy, 
so in life, no sorrow, no trial, no care can 
come to nought; all bears fruit in the 
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moulding of our natines. All the past is 
lepiodneed in the fiitare. 

Harriett was Teiy glad when the letter 
was concluded ; she felt it was all finished 
now — it was over — dead — to he forgotten. 
So she went to her aunt's, with a deter- 
mination to he content. If we are accos- 
tomed to do any one particolar thing on one 
especial day, how strangely empty that day 
seems to ns, deprived of its hahitnal em- 
ployment. So Sunday came sadly to Har- 
riett away finmi her home, her school, her 
church, the day that fin>m her childhood 
had heen such a hlessed husy day, was now 
a time of idle resL 

The church was a long distance firom her 
aunt's house, and it was only posmhle to 
journey there once a day. ^When there, 
Harnett could not enter into the spirit of 
the worship, or have conmranion with the 
worsh^peis, it was so entireh^ diffe r eni 
fimm anything she had seen or heard hefore. 
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In fact, some zealous reformer from Ox- 
ford had set np among those quiet hills 
and vales the ancient usages of a past and 
darkened age; had reinstituted the abuse 
that civilization and piety had once swept 
from the land — ^the so-called Puseyite ser- 
vice. To Harriett, familiar from childhood 
with the old-fashioned ceremonies of Max- 
well,' the sober-coloured church, the earnest 
and simply delivered service, this singing 
and intoning, and wreathing of altars, and 
marching about of little boys in white sur- 
plices, seemed quite astounding. If it had 
not been that now and then she caught a 
few words of the familiar prayers through 
the noise of chanting, she would have fan- 
cied she had made a mistake, and had got 
into a Popish instead of a Protestant place 
of worship. 

Finding it impossible to join in the ser- 
vice, she gave herself up to reflection, and 
recalled vividly the dear old church at 
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homOi her brother's voice, the fieonily pew 
in which she had sat ever since she conld 
remember, where the painted window threw 
a glow over the books and over little Her- 
bert's head. Dear child! She wondered 
how he was ; no donbt she shonld find all 
his pinafores torn to rags when she got 
home. 

Bnt she longed to be at home ; h»e it 
was so dreary. Her annt, Mrs* Wetheral, 
was old and deaf, and in no way com- 
panionable. Deep Yale was loneliness itself; 
there was no honse near them for half a 
mile, then only one farm-house and the 
rectoiy. It was a picturesque place ; but 
what was scenery to Handett just now ? 
The very beauty of the hills, vales, and 
trees, with their autunm glories, filled her 
with unspeakable melancholy. 

This life of inaction and brooding was 
unwholesome for her, accustomed, as she 
had ever been, to such activity and useful- 
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ne^; and this Sunday, amidst the gay 
sonnds of the elaborate ritual, she sat and 
wept. There was a sudden, peaceful hush, 
and, in the silence, these words fell 
upon her ear, and recalled her wandering 
thoughts : " Oh I God, merciful Father, 
that despisest not the sighing of a con- 
trite heart, nor the desire of such as be 
sorrowful — " 

She was aroused from her dull lethargy 
of grief, and joined with her spirit in the 
petition, crying earnestly to God to hear 
her now, in the midst of the troubles and 
anxieties oppressing her. Examining her 
own heart,- she asked herself, Was she really 
contrite — ^was she sorrowful because she 
had made an earthly being an idol, or was 
it merely because she was shut out from 
joy and hope ? 

Alas I how often we repent, not because 
of the wickedness, but the painfulness of 
sin ; so, wrung from the depths of her 
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heart — ^that heart pierced by angnifih and 
donbt — came the desire for union and peace 
with God. 

Through her tears she looked np, and 
saw an old man seated in the aisle, the 
smilight falling on his gray head, and an 
ine&ble cahn upon his prayeifdl, uplifted 
iace. 

Had he ever known the restlessness of 
mind, the struggle and despair, that she 
felt? 

Harriett wondered: he could not have 
lived so long and felt no sorrow. Did age 
always bring patience and quietude? If 
so, it must be good to be old. Or had 
he passed through the fiery ordeal of trial 
she was passing through now, and then 
found rest, having yielded himself entirely 
into God's keeping, having had all taken 
away that made it hard to say, " Thy will 
be done ? " 

On the next day Harriett received the 
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letter from Mrs. Mayne aimonncing Ernest 
Lavaine's death, and the nnexpected legacy 
bequeathed to them. The epistle, which 
was not very lucid, concluded by urgmg 
her to come home at once. 

At first Harriett felt much as Ethel had 
felt ; astonishment that one so lately before 
her, whom she had last seen in all the 
vigour of life, was now dead. She could 
scarcely beUeve that she should not see 
him when she returned to Maxwell. Her 
second feeling was one of amazement that 
he should have left money to Kobert, 
Ethel, and herself; it was natural he 
should have left it to Ethel, but to her 
and her brother — ^how strange ! Why did 
he do it ? 

She remembered her meeting with him 
one morning at the Burrows' cottage, and 
the words he had then spoken. Perhaps he 
thought that they would spend the money 
in charity, and he might have wished some 
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of his wealth should he distrihnted among 
the poor. 

It was a great charge ; she would endea- 
vour to falfil it well. It wonld he pleasant 
to have money of her own, to spend as she 
liked ; she had always heen so very poor, 
never ahle to spare mnch, after dressing 
neatly, to give away. How many things 
she conld now do! Even while she sat 
with the letter in her lap, musing over its 
contents, and planning some schemes of 
charity, her annt entered the room, and 
announced that a gentleman was waiting in 
the drawing-room to see her. 

'^ A gentleman ! '' Her heart heat londly. 
" Was it Kohert ?" she asked. 

" No." 

Who conld it he? If it were Lord 
Talhot, she wonld not see him. 

'^ Is he tall ? " she shouted in her deaf 
relative's ear. 

"No; short, my dear. I conld not 
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hear his name— but you had better go and 
see for yourself." 

So, without more ado, Harriett went. 

It was Justin. 

^^ I said I should not come until you sent 
for me, but I thought I would fetch you 
home." 

Then they shook hands, and sat down. 
After she had inquired for her brother and 
the children, Mr. and Mrs. Gresham, and 
Ethel, and the answers had been given, 
there fell a great silence and constraint be- 
tween them, such as there had never been 
before. 

Presently Justin walked to the window, 
and remarked on the beauty of the scenery. 

Harriett assented. 

He asked if she felt quite well now. 

" Yes ; quite well." 

There was another long, awkward pause. 

At last Harriett made a great effort, and 
asked if he had attended St. Clare's funeral. 
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He replied in the affirmative ; enmnerated 
who were present besides himself, and made 
a few remarks on the appalling nature of 
the accident, and the sadness of so yonng a 
man being cut oflf thus unexpectedly. 

At this juncture her aunt entered the 
room, and invited Justin to remain to din- 
ner ; he accepted, saying they need not re- 
turn until the evening. 

The aunt could not at all understand how 
it was that this young man had come to 
fetch Harriett, and insisted so imperatively 
on taking her back with him. 

Of course they were engaged ; but even 
then it was very odd indeed, as she im- 
pressed on Harriett, when she was helping 
her to put her things together. 

" Not at all the thing, my dear. I won- 
der you, who are so strict about most 
things, can do it : but young people are so 
different now-a-days from what they were 
in my time. I suppose you know best, and 
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most have your own way; certainly you 
know the Greshams very well. I remember 
taking tea there^ the last time I was at Max- 
well, and a very pleasant family they are — 
pleasant people to be connected with. A 
nice, personable young gentleman he seems. 
Well oflf, you said ? Well, my dear, I am 
glad it is all settled, and trust you will be 
happy." 

So she babbled on, uninterruptedly, and 
Harriett, although she got very red and un- 
comfortable, could not contradict her, ex- 
cept in a voice loud enough for Justin to 
hear down stairs. 

There was a steady coldness and distance 
maintamed during dinner between Harriett 
and Justin ; the latter screamed conversa- 
tion at the deaf aunt until he was hoarse. 
They started early in the evening for home. 
The same formality was kept up during the 
journey. Fortunately, there were other 
people in the same carriage. Justin leaned 
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bac^ and shut his eyes, as though he wanted 
to sleep. Harriett had a violent throbbiiig 
in her heart, and she could scarcely keep 
her voice from shaking when she spoke. 
Whenever she contemplated the fonr miles* 
walk from the station home, she was almost 
aghast ; they could not keep np the con- 
straint all that time ; she longed, yet dreaded 
to break through it. When they alighted 
at Lyton station, Jnstin proposed fetehing 
a fly from the town. 

" She had better ride," he said, '' after 
being so ill, as she conld not be strong yet.'* 

Bnt Harriett refrused. The walk wonld 
be longer, she thon^t; there wonld be 
more time to come to some understanding. 
She knew, if she postponed it now, it mnst 
be taken np and gone through some other 
time ; so she decidedly refused his offer to 
get a conveyance, and leaving her luggage 
to be sent on by the coach in the momingy 
silently took his arm. 
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His maimer was not as it had been in 
the morning : he talked politics, the news 
of the day, the last murder, and mnch more, 
in a chatty style. She felt at every step 
that the barrier was growing higher, and 
would be more difficult to throw down: 
moreover, she saw through his assumed 
nonchalance, and she knew he had made up 
his mind that she should speak first. It 
was useless opposing' Justin ; he was per- 
fectly iron in resolution ; a certain coldness 
and hardness sometimes got the upper hand 
of all his better nature. The nearer home 
they approached, the mbte terrible did the 
task become to Harriett ; her heart palpi- 
tated so violently that she could scarcely 
walk, and could hardly answer what he was 
saying. The spire of ihe viUage church 
was in sight now : it was about here that 
Talbot had ridden past her on that rainy day ; 
she thought of it even now. They reached 
the nook where the nightingales sang. 
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Jnfltm, let us rest here/' she said ; '' I 
am tired." 

He assented, and they went and sat down 
on the tnmks of some £dlen trees. When 
she had heen seated for a few moments, she 
Trained her hieath and her self-posses- 
sion. 

*'Do yon lememher, Jnstin, yeais ago, 
when we came ont here to hear the nightin- 
gales ? Yon had not long heen firom school, 
and it was the first time I had seen yon in 
a coat — yon were so prond of your coats 
then." 

" I remember," he replied, withoot hik- 
ing at her. ** Was it not that same even- 
ing Lord Talbot was thrown firom his horse 
and hron^t into my &ther's smgeiy ? " 

The forbidden name was mentioned. Har- 
riett tnmed red, and then pale. Justin was 
swayed with mingled feelings — alanned at 
her paUor, jealous that that name should 
still hare such power to move her, and 
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angiy with himself for his nngenerons 
remark. 

" You are cold, Harriett. We had better 
go on," he said, standing up. 

For one moment, her pride was so hurt, 
she was so angry, that she thought he could 
not love her. 

" Oh, Justin ! Have you no word before 
we go among the rest ? " And her voice 
failed her, and she covered her face with 
her hands. 

''I? What can I have to say ? " he 
inquired, in a dry, hard voice. ** It is you 
who have everything to decide. Did I not 
say, come what might, I would still be your 
friend? Have I not acted as your friend?" 

" Oh ! yes," she murmured. 

" It is for you to decide whether we are 
henceforth friends or lovers. Can I stoop 
to urge you, after what has passed ? Can I 
ask you again to be my wife ? Have I not 
asked you already ? No ; I have some 
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pride. I cannot mge any one againrt their 

These words betrayed to Haniett that he 
still wanted her. 

<< But can yon love me, and reqpeet me^ 
after all this, Jnstin ? " 

" Haniett, I am haid, perhaps cruel, hut 
never changeable or false." 

" Justin, I have so httle heart left to 
give." And she sadly shook her head. 

'' Give me what yon have left," he asked, 
impetnonsly. 

''Bnt, Jnstin, yon have changed. Did 
not yon love some one else, once — only a 
little time ago ? " 

"I did not lave her" replied Jnstin, 
fiercely. " I did not know what love meant 
then. I do now. Yon know what a foolish 
fEmcy that was. I cap smile over it now. 
I can never smile over this." 

" Yon said yon wonld not stoop to ask 
me again." 
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** So I did, but I have stooped. If it be 
stooping, is it not rather you who stoop to 
pick up the proffered love ? " 

" Ah 1 if I knew for certain you did love, 
not merely like, me. You, too, have a 
memory that should divide us. Oh, Justin 1 
can I dare to call you husband, when I turn 
pale if only his name is mentioned ? Would 
it be right ? Ask your own conscience. 
Would you not be jealous, if I were ever 
sad, lest I might be thinking of the past ? 
Oh I it cannot, cannot be." And she 
leant against the tree, shaking with long- 
controlled sobbing. 

Justin bit his lips, and vengefully kicked 
the trunk of the tree on which they had 
been sitting. 

" There is something I have to tell you, 
Harriett. I think it is better you should 
hear it from me than from any of those at 
home," he said, after a pause, speaking more 
softly. " Sit down, and listen." 
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Haniett did as she was 

'' Yon know that Lord Talbot has gone 
abroad. I hear that he is engaged to a 
Mrs. nomiiiy. 

Haniett coloured deeply. Then, after a 
few moments, she answered, calmfy : 

" I am glad of it. It proTes more than 
ever how worthless he was." "It is brtter 
to know this now," she thon^t, " than to 
find it ont after I was his wife. It was 
fertonate his letter came a little too late. 
How glad I am that I so decided^ refdsed 
him!" 

Harriett sat a long time alent, with her 
cheek resting on one hand, looking abstract- 
edty into the gaUiering twili^t. At last 
she said, without tmning her fece towards 
him: 

" Dear Jnstin, there seems some soit of 
faittemess in your heart towards me — do 
not let it be so. I am so tronbled, so sor- 
rowfid jnst now. I want yoor c<Hnfefrt, yomr 
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— love." She rather hesitated over the 
word. ^^ If I am womanish^ and foolish 
and fanciful, bear with me now." 

He knelt down to bring his head on a 
level with hers, and said, passionately, ** I 
am always more angry with myself than 
yon. After I have made some savage 
speech to you, I reproach myself for hours 
— ^indeed I do." 

^^ That's not like the old, well-regulated 
Justin, " she said, slyly. 

He groaned, ^^ Ah ! no, no. I am all 
faults. I see it now, that old, vain, self-glo- 
rifying is being crushed out of me. Well, 
dear, I will do all I can to help you, indeed 
I will. I will not be selfish and exacting, 
but wait ; you know I start for Germany 
next week — ^that is the worst part of the 
business ? " 

" Indeed ? " 

^^Yes. I did not think to go alone. 
Must I, after all, Harriett?" Notwith- 
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Btanding Ms promise to be patient, his im- 
petuosity broke through. 

She shook her head. "Ton said you 
would not ask me — but we must go home 
now" — ^for Justin seemed inclined to remain 
there all night on his knees, althou^ it 
was not a veiy comfortable podtion. ^When 
he got up he had two green patches on his 
light trousers, at which Harriett lau^ied. 
But before he rose, he looked into her eyes, 
hesitatinglT. '^ Harriett," he said, ''I have 
an idea — I hare been endeaTooring to per- 
suade my mother to let me take Etfad 
abroad with me ; she is out of health, and 
the change would do her good. I wrote to 
Mrs. Allen, and she has written to my 
mother, saying how happy she will be to 
take charge of her. TUty cannot yoaeome 
also ? Ethel win like it betla. Yoa said 
you w^hed £»r change, and it would make 
me perfectly ha^py. Toa are rick bow, 
and can do as you please. TbenyiMWMM 
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see more of me, and find out if you liked 
me/' he added, with a curious smile. 

" I shall like you well enough, you know." 
Love him, Harriett thought to herself. 
^^ Justin, if Bobert has no objection, I will 
go. 

She kept her word, and the following 
week, Justin, Ethel, and Harriett bade 
adieu to Maxwell, and started for Germany. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

** Look not monmfolly on the Fast^ it comes not back 
again. "WiBelj improTC the Present^ it is thine; and go 
forth to meet the shadowy Fnture without fear, and with 
a manly heart" — Goethe. 

NO one, perhaps, more tmly monmed 
for Ernest Lavaine than Mary Bur- 
rows. The evening of the funeral she went 
to Talbot Hally to see her patron, Colonel 
Montague, and to tell him the particulars 
of her husband's trial, which had just taken 
place. 

Colonel Montague was sitting in the 
library alone, waiting until it was time for 
him to catch the train from Lyton to 
London. 

** Well, Mary," he said, as she entered, 
** I saw you at the funeral to-day." 

To which remark she answered by throw- 
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ing herself into the nearest chair, and burst- 
ing into tears. 

"You'll excuse me sitting down," she 
said between her sobs ; " but wi' the sorrow 
o' his death and the worry o' poor John's 
trial, I'm pretty near wore out." 

** Sit down, by all means," replied the 
Colonel. " Tell me how it has fared with 
you. I have heard your husband has got 
off." 

" Yes, sir, thanks to you, he has ; but 
how's more than I can tell. Och ! the 
cliyemess of them barristers ! How they 
did bully and badger them two wretched 
men as see John set fire to the house. 
Why, sir, it seemed as though they had done 
it, if any one had." 

"Was Mr. Sevelli there?" inquired 
Colonel Montague. 

" Sure he was, sir, and mighty fine he 
spake up, too ; just as though he'd been a 
bom hangel. I quite cried to think of al^ 
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the black things as we had said about him. 
I can't believe he meant any harm to us, 
after all." 

" Ah f clever rogue ! " said the Colonel, 
meditatively. '^ But I am afraid he would 
not have been so kind to your husband, had 
it not been for certain things Mr. Mayne 
knew about him — such as his having a 
dagger at the time of the assault, for 
instance." 

" You don't say so, sir ! " 

" Yes, Mr. Mayne wrested it from him. 
A British jury does not like that sort of 
thing," he continued, speaking more to 
himself than to her; **nor any priest per- 
suading a woman to leave her husband. I 
wonder, for my part, he did not remain 
abroad and forfeit his recognizances. Never 
place any trust in a Boman Catholic priest 
again, Mary, and never let any thing inter- 
fere between you and your husband. What 
are you going to do now ?" 
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" Snre, sir, John's that mystified as to 
how he's got off, knowing as how he was 
guilty, that I can't get him to decide on 
anything. He'd like to leave Maxwell, he 
says/' 

"Would he like to go abroad, do you 
think?" 

" Yes, sir ; very much, I should say." 

**Well, if you both like to go to Aus- 
tralia, I will pay your passage out, and lend 
you some money to start in business with. 
A good workman is certain to get employ- 
ment there." 

** Ah ! sure you're always the same kind 
heart! I'll tell John; may be he'll go. 
Och ! though, to think how we can plan all 
this, and that poor darlint boy scarce cold 
in his grave !" 

Colonel Montague leant his forehead on 
his hand. 

" There ! I won't make ye sorrowful 
by talking of it — you've had trouble 
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enough, snrely. To think, now, my dear 
mistress should have heen his mother ! I 
cannot qnite make ont, thongh, whether her 
name was St. Glare or Layaine fast hefore 
she married jou" 

** Never mind, now ; it is all past, 
Mary/' And he rose and walked to the 
window. ^^ I am going ahroad also — Eng- 
land is fall of too many sorrowful me- 
mories for me. If yoa and year hashand 
think of gomg abroad, come to me in a 
week, at the Clarendon Hotel, in London — 
yoa know it." 

The Barrows did go abroad; they ac- 
cepted Colonel Montagae's generoas gift, 
and started to begin a new and more pros- 
peroas life in a new and prosperous land. 

And Colonel Montague — ^what became of 
him ? Does the reader ask — this unhappy 
man who has caused all the sorrow of this 
history, because he chose his own selfish 
way and would not give up ? 
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He saw the past could not be eradicated 
or atoned for by him ; he was beginning to 
learn, dimly and distantly at first, who it 
was must atone for all. So he fought 
against the inclination to despair, and 
turned away from that dark page, the past, 
and shut it up ; the future was his, and he 
had vowed it should not be scored by such 
heavy lines ; that might at least bear the 
record of good deeds. 

Once more he went on active service, 
exchanged into a regiment in India, and was 
one of those brave and gallant men who 
fought with almost fabulous courage at 
Lucknow. It was upon September the 
25th, in the attack of the bridge of the 
Charbagh that he fell. This was one of 
the bridges which crossed the deep canal 
surrounding Lucknow. The enemy's guns 
were planted in great number behind a 
strong paHsade, and did fearful execution, 
Uterally mowing down our men as they ad- 

VOL. III. Q 
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TaQced. Sir James Ontram and Brigadier 
Keill led the attack, with the Madras regi- 
ment of the latter, and the Sth, 64th, and 
84th regiments. These were followed by the 
78th and 90th, under General Havelock. 
Every inch of ground was furiously dis- 
pnted ; the gunners were cut down by the 
side of their guns ; the enemy was pushed 
at the point of the bayonet, from one enclo- 
sore to another. The last time Colonel Mon- 
tague was seen alive, he had got in advance 
of hie men, and was fighting like a lion at 
bay, completely surrounded by the rebels. 
His tall and gallant form towered above 
them, his Sashing sword felled a foe at 
every stroke, but a treacherous bayonet- 
wound from behind reached a vital part, 
and just as his men had cut their way to 
liiB reseuo. he fell, covered with wounds and 




CHAPTER XIV. 

" They could not in the self-same mansion dwell, 

Without some stir of heart, some malady. 

They could not sit at meals, but feel how well 

It soothed each to be the other by. 
They could not sure beneath the same roof sleep, 
But of each other dream, and nightly weep." 

Keats. 

THE winter passed away very quietly 
with our friends at Maxwell during 
Ethel's and Harriett's absence. There were 
few changes. Lord Talbot had been mar- 
ried to Mrs. Eomilly, abroad, and was now 
at Borne. The Hall was shut up, and was 
a dreary sight on winter days, when the 
snow lay thick upon its roof, and the wind 
howled dismally among the cedars, with all 
the windows darkened, and no signs of life 
about the place. 

Mrs. Mayne had started a pony-chaise, 
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with a diminutive groom, one mass of silver 
buttons. 

With the Greshams all went on much as 
usual, the only excitement in the monotony 
of their daily life were the long letters from 
Ethel and Justin, filled with details of all 
they saw and heard, and the charming 
variety of life in other countries. 

Mrs. Gresham was becoming quite re- 
conciled to Mr. Langley. He was very 
often her companion, now her son and 
daughter were away, and Mr. Gresham was 
so frequently absent on professional duties. 
She began to think he was not quite so 
clumsy; he did not fall about over the 
chairs so much, never trod on the dog's 
tail now, and had got over that stupid habit 
of blushing. 

Poor Martin ! there had been little chance 
of his shining when Ethel was present ; now 
she was away, the cause of all his shyness 
and gaucherie, he came out in his true 
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colours, and Mrs. Gresham fonnd his com- 
pany very agreeable. He played cribbage 
with her during the long winter evenings, 
or read aloud, and listened patiently to all 
her hopes and fears regarding her absent 
daughter. He was never weary of hearing 
about Ethel ; it did not surprise him that 
Mrs. Gresham missed her every hour of the 
day, or had found the winter long and 
dreary. He, too, missed the blythe voice 
about the house, and the Hght step upon 
the stair ; and the mother, in her fondness, 
gave words to the feelings he dare not utter. 
Mrs. Gresham was one of those good crea- 
tures who must always have some one to pet ; 
she humoured and fussed over her husband, 
and when he was not there, her unwearied 
tenderness exercised itself upon Langley. 

She discovered what were his favourite 
dishes for dinner, and made them for him ; 
she mended his stockings, and looked after 
the buttons on his shirts ; she warned him 
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against wet clothes, and had his slippers 
ready for him, warmed at the fire when he 
came in ; bo Ziangley was in a fair way of 
being spoilt; bnt he received it all very 
qoietly, glad that Ethel's mother vtaa re- 
conciled to him. 

He fancied he was getting over his love 
for Ethel : he knew it would never die ont 
of him ; hat he thought he had sabdned it, 
and that when she retnmed he eonld love 
her as a Inrother. Poor fellow I he en- 
deavoured to persuade himself into this be- 
lief, yet whenever a letter came from her or 
Justin, he trembled lest it shonld bring 
newB of some German having proposed to 
Ethel. Mta. Gresham had a great fear of 
this also, and communicated it to Lang- 
ley. She, like other mothers, thought her 
danghter irresistible, and fancying she 
would be tormented with lovers, dreaded 
her settling so far away from her. At 
iHst, when the snow hiyl melted, and 
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the snowdrops were struggling up through 
the ground; came the welcome tidings, that 
Ethel and Harriett were coming home* 

There also came a long letter from Justin, 
telling his parents of his engagements to 
Harriett, and that he would come in the 
sunmier and fetch her away. He wanted 
her to stay with him then, and be married 
before Ethel left ; but she had determined 
to be wedded in her own church at home ; 
so he let her have her way — ^for the last 
time, as she said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gresham were very de- 
lighted with this news. 

Mrs. Mayne had confided to half Max- 
well that such an event might be looked 
forward to as probable, so the parents had 
guessed how it might be ; and as there was 
no one whom they would so much like as 
a daughter-in-law, there was nothing but 
congratulations and good wishes in theur 
answer. 
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If yon want to discoyer whether any one 
loves yon, enconnter them nnexpectedly. 

Martin Langley came home one damp, 
cold evening, and hnng his wet coat and 
hat np in the hall ; he felt nnnsnally de- 
pressed, the drizzling rain seemed to have 
washed all energy and hope out of him ; he 
did not anticipate the nsnal amonnt of 
comfort to-night, for Mrs. Gresham had 
told him at dinner she intended going to 
tea to the Maynes ; her husband would come 
and fetch her ; so he knew he had to remain 
at home to attend to the surgery bell. 

He turned the handle of the dining-room 
door with a sigh, thinking it would be a 
long, dull evening by himself, when a sound 
of voices fell on his ear, and in the pleasant 
firelight he saw a figure his heart had 
yearned after these many months. 

'^ Fancy ! my darling has come home 
three days before we expected her, Mr. 
Langley," said the mother — and the darling 
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had risen from her seat and was commg to 
him, and offering him her' hand. But 
Langley did not seem to see it — at all 
events he did not take it ; he stumbled 
forward, in a blind sort of way, and catch- 
ing hold of the back of a chair, leant on it 
heavily. 

There was light enough for Ethel to see 
the agitation of his face, as she stood before 
him. Oh ! how glad she was, for it confirmed 
a hint that Justin had given her at parting. 

She would have liked to have thrown 
her arms around his neck at once, and cling 
to him ; with womanly tact she gave him 
time to recover himself, by telling how they 
had started earUer than they had antici- 
pated, that they might have the protection 
of a friend of Justin's who was coming to 
England. She described the amazement 
and confusion at the parsonage when Har- 
riett and she arrived there, and found her 
mother seated quietly at tea. 
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Mrs. Gresham had soon brought Ethel 
home, seemg she was tired, and needed rest ; 
but she wonld not go to bed nntil her father 
and Laogley came in, that she might enjoy 
their surprise. 

'^ I wonld not go to bed without seeing 
yon, after these three months of absence," 
said Ethel. 

<< Thank yon,'' mnrmiured Langley ; 
^^ how very kind, when yon must be so 
tired." 

Ethel stood before him, again scanning 
his face. 

" H. a<«s not seem glad to »; me, .Aer 
all, does he, mamma?" she said, and 
turned away laughing, yet half vexed. 

Not glad ! he not glad ! what an un- 
merited accusation, when his gladness was 
so great, that it took away his breath 
and his powers of speech, and made him 
even forget to take her offered hand. 

The resolution of this oversight came 
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upon him as she turned away, and he hated 
himself for a " blimdering idiot," but it 
was too late ; Ethel was collecting her 
travelling wraps, and prepaxing to leave the 
room with her mother. " Justin will not 
be home for two months," she added, as 
Mrs. Gresham left the room. 

" Ah ! " sighed Langley, and recovered 
his self-possession enough to approach 
Ethel; laying one hand on the shawl she 
held, he reverted to her former remark. 

*' You say I am not glad to see you. 
You know I never can express what I feel ; 
but if you knew how I have missed you all 

this long time, you ," he checked 

himself, fearing he had said too much, but 
retained his hand at the end of the large 
shawl. 

" Ah 1 yes, it's dull at Maxwell." And 
Ethel became shy and silent in her turn ; 
her little fingers toyed with the fringe of 
the shawl close to where Martin's brown 
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hand held it ; the fingers were getting 
nearer, when a voice called np the stairs : 
" Gome, Ethel, come to bed ! " 
Ethel and Langley both started ; the 
shawl fell to the ground between them ; 
both stooped to pick it np ; there was a 
moment of embairassment, a hurried good 
night, and Langley was alone ; yet not 
alone, for nnder the same roof was the 
woman of his dreams. Her &ce haunted 
him all night in restless visions, and he 
awoke the next morning to the renewed 
pain and pleasure of seeing her. 

When Ethel had been at home a few 
weeks, Martin Langley astonished Mr. 
Gresham one morning, when they were 
alone together, by announcing his intention 
of leaving Maxwell. Mr. Gresham imme- 
diately offered to take him into partnership ; 
for, as we have said before, Justm was too 
ambitious to settle down to his father's 
country practice. He valued Langley 
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highly, not only for his professional ability, 
but for his intrinsic goodness of heart, and 
naturally concluded that the young man 
wished to improve his prospects ; but to his 
dismay, Langley coloured deeply, and offer- 
ing hearty thanks for the kind offer, firmly 
refused it. 

" I suppose you have heard of something 
better ?" said the little doctor, with slight 
irritabihty. 

*'No; I have heard of nothing, I think 
of returning to London for a time." 

*'WeU, Langley, of course, you know 
your own concerns best ; but I think you 
are a fool to refuse my offer — such a chance 
does not fall in every young man's way." 

Langley was pained, but he had nothing 
to say ; his cheek paled a little, but for the 
rest he stood like a great block before the 
excited ^sculapius. 

"Of course, I am sorry to lose you; 
and yet more sorry for what seems your 
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ingratitude," continued Mr. Gresham ; and 
he suddenly left the surgery, for he felt his 
temper was getting the better of him, and 
it would be wiser to go and explode in the 
garden. 

Martin Langley went on with his task of 
mixing up medicine, with dull perseverance. 
He was deeply wounded by Mr. Gresham's 
last words. 

*' Perhaps I wiU stay and bear it a little 
longer/' he said, to himself. She may go 
to Germany again, as she does not seem 
well here; or, she may many and go 
away. It is hand to bear ; but I have borne 
so much, it is folly and weakness to shiik 
this trials I avoid her as much as I can, 
but she seeks my society, and is so per- 
manently kind to me — natuiallv she would 
be to her brother's fiiexid ; and, besides, I 
believe she^ too, always had a £ne»d]y sort 
of i\e^;ard f ot me. Oh ! what mockery is 
ti^J A^n, sl^ may divine my weak- 
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Bess ; women have such quaint insight into 
these matters. Ah! little does she know 
how I tremble before those sweet, frank 
eyes, raised so ingenuously to mine ; how I 
shrink from the touch of that little hand, 
because — ^well, it is useless, all useless, all 
to be crushed under foot as I thought it 
had been crushed; but it awoke within 
me again when she returned! It is hard 
to live m the same house with her, aud see 
her day by day, and look on her only as a 
sister. Sometimes I dare not trust my 
thoughts to rest on her. Well it is, for 
me,. that I have a busy life. Why begin to 
ponder over that old mystery that has 
puzzled me so often — ^why God brought 
me here, and suffered me to see her sweet 
face, only that I might love her in vain, 
and be miserable! Why? — as well ask 
myself why hundreds never wed with those 
they love ; why some men are bom rich, 
others poor ; why God loved Jacob and not 
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Esaa. Pshaw ! am I not a man ? Do I 
not profess to be a Christian ? It is my 
cross ; my Master has put it on my shoul- 
ders. Alas ! He knows how fretfhlly and 
gnunblingly I bear it/' 

So Martin Langley went on making up 
pills, with a sad, sad heart. 

When Mr. Gresham hnrried oat into the 
garden, with wrath in his heart, he encoun- 
tered his daughter, returning from a walk, 
with a basket over her arm. Her heart 
was fall of gladness, for she had been on 
an errand of mercy. She had promised to 
take Harriett's place in the village when 
she returned, and was entering with zeal 
upon her new duties. She held up her 
face to be kissed. 

" Why, papa, you look cross." 

" So I am, Ethel. You have hit the 
right nail on the head. I am downright 
angry, and put out, to think that, after 
all this time, I should be so deceived in 
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that fellow — ^perhaps your mother was 
right." 

" What fellow ? " mquired Ethel, timidly. 

" Langley — ^migratefol brute ! He coolly 
told me just now he intended to leave 
me. 

Ethel stooped, and lifted up the droop- 
ing head of a crocus, which the last night's 
rain had beaten down. She was glad the 
broad brim of her hat concealed her face. 

**Are you not surprised?" 

"Yes, very." 

Then she turned from her father and 
went straight in-doors, up to her own room, 
and sat down on the edge of her little 
white bed, where she had wept so bitterly 
long, long ago. 

He could not love her — ^no, he could 
not, Justin must have been mistaken — 
and the terror of this idea! 

Why, why had he not spoken ? How 
often she had led him on to the very verge 

YOL. m. B 
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of what seemed the expression of his feel- 
ings; and then all at once he fell back into 
silence, and the old barrier came between 
them. 

She could not use art or goile, as she 
had heard of other girls doing, to trap their 
lovers into a proposal. No; she would 
sooner tell him outright. 

Oh ! he must not go — ^he could not go ; 
he could not be so cruel. If he only knew, 
only suspected, how he was breaking her 
heart ! And at this pitifal description of her 
own misery, her tears feU faster than ever. 

Presently she dried them, and clasping 
her hands together tightly, said earnestly 
to herself that something must really be 
done. If it were only her own happiness, 
she would not mind, but it was his also ; for, 
although she sometimes doubted him for a 
few short moments, she never doubted 
when near him ; something looked out from 
those tender eyes that she knew was love ; 
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there was something in his tones, his 
words, his manners, his very nervousness 
and awkwardness, that assured her of her 
place in his hieart. Why could she not go 
to him and weep out a few short trembling 
words ? She had such utter faith and 
trust m him, that it did not seem to her so 
very difficult. 

" How is it women never may say they 
love any one?" she soliloquized. "It 
seems so strange ; why should it be so ? 
It is such an old, old law. I wonder if it 
is in any ancient books — ^I know it is not 
in the Bible; but perhaps it is in the 
Apocrypha." 

We are not surprised at our little Ethel 
being puzzled, although we agree with the 
wisdom of the old world's mandates, as a 
general rule ; but there are exceptions, and 
there are cases wherein there would be no 
more boldness in a woman's avowal of love 
than in a man's. For a pure-hearted man 
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is as modest, nay, the very force of his 
passion makes him more modest, than a 
woman. 

Ethel hdd aside her anxiety after a time, 
and smoothing her raffled curls, and com- 
posing her agitated &ce, went down to din- 
ner, where, fortnnately for her, Mr. Lang- 
ley's place was empty. He had gone out 
on some professional visit. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

"A woman's pity sometimeB makes her mad; 
A man's distraction must not cheat his sotil 
To take advantage of it. Yet, 'tis hard ! 
Farewell, Anrora !" 

" But I love yon, sir; 
And when a woman says she loves a man. 
That man must hear her, though he love her not." 

Awrora Leigh, 

THAT same evening at tea-time, Ethel 
found that she must go into the town 
to get some ribbon for a pair of new strings 
to her bonnet to wear to church ; for the 
next day was Sunday. 

''It is rather late for you to go alone, 
my dear," objected Mrs. Gresham; ''would 
not Monday do?" 

This was exactly the remark Ethel 
wanted. She had been laying a regular 
little plot, and now she said, very shyly, 
without raising her eyes to Mr. Langley : 
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" Perhaps, if you are not too busy, you 
would not mind walking with me ? " 

He would be most happy. 

Then Ethel blushed rose-colour, fancy- 
ing she had made a very bold request, and 
that her mother was looking at her, and 
knew her thoughts. Mrs. Gresham's mind 
was occupied a great deal more by anxiety 
that she should we^ thick boots and a 
warm shawl. 

So they started together, and. Ethel pro- 
posed they should go a long way round, 
pretending it would be drier. Of course 
th^y went, and it was much wetter; but it 
did not matter, for if Ethel had proposed to 
go over the fields, he would never have op- 
posed it. 

**Who could have thought it would be 
so sloppy down this lane ? " exclaimed Ethel, 
as, by the help of his hand, she jumped 
over a large puddle ; *' but it's rather fun, 
I think. Have you seen Harriett's wed- 
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ding-dress? It came down from London 
yesterday/' 

" No." 

"Ohl it's snch a love! — ^white silk, you 
know. I should so like one just the same. 
There! Harriett really makes me quite 
cross ; she is always writing to Justin. I 
never go there now, but she has just re- 
ceived a long letter ; or is writing one ; or 
wondering why he has not written, and is 
in a terrible state of mind lest he should 
be ill, when, perhaps, she heard from him 
two days before. It is a great joke to see 
that wise old thing so foolish. You know, 
I had not the remotest idea, until we were 
in Germany, that Justin and Harriett cared 
about each other. I thought it was a 
brotherly and sisterly aflTair, until one day 
I found it all out ; so I asked them if they 
were not ashamed of themselves to have 
deceived me so long. Then they told me 
all, and I cried and kissed them both, and 
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went up to my own room, and felt, oh ! so 
lonely I " 

*' Ah ! poor child I regretting St. Clare," 
thoQght Langley. 

" It was very selfish, I know ; bat I 
cannot help seeing now how dnU I shall be 
when she is gone. I am jnst a little enTiona 
at all their happineBS. Ah ! yon don't 
know how yon all frnstrated my plans." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes. "When you came down, I made 
np my mind yon and Harriett wonld jnst 
suit each other ; but, yon see, yon would 
not fall in love with her." 

Langley langhed. " What a notion ! " 

" Well, it was not so very odd ; more 
curious that Harriett and Justin shonid like 
each other, after pretending their affection 
was so Platonic. Platonic, indeed ! 1*11 
never believe in Platonic affection again." 

" I am veiy sorry you will not." 

" Why ? " 



i 
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" Because I always thought it a very 
good thing, especially when we cannot get 
anything better. I am sorry you cannot 
beUeve in friendship between a man and 
woman, because I always counted you as 
my friend. Have I been presumptuous in 
that idea ? " 

"Oh I no," said Ethel, " I am your 
Mend. But," she continued, scarcely 
knowing what she said, for her heart felt 
bursting, ** it's so different — ^I — I — " 

"What?" 

" Oh I nothing. Only, if I am your 
friend, Mr. Langley, I want to talk seri- 
ously to you. Will you hear me ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Why must you leave us ? " They 
were now in the town, and Ethel looked 
up at him, and could see the expression 
of his face by the gaslight ; it was very 
grave. 

" Miss Gresham, I cannot tell you a lie; 



<c 
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I ivin not attempt to deceive yon. I must 
not tell yon my reason." 

Yon mean, yon ynH not/' she cried, 

y- 

'' WM noty if yon choose to pnt it in 
that nngiacions way." 

" It is not like a firiend," Ethel said, 
pasmonaiely. '' Yon* don't care abont any 
of ns. Here is the shop ;" and withont a 
word, she loosed her hand from his aim, and 
went in, leaving him standing amaaed in 
the street. 

It little mattered what ribbons the 
shopman exhibited to Ethel, for she had 
pnlled down her veil, and was cryiog 
nnder it. 

Langley waited ontside, feeling veiy much 
smprised at Ethel's demeanonr. What 
conld she mean ? how had he offended 
her ? He kept repeating these questions 
to himself, nntil she returned, and looking 
into her eyes, he saw there were tears in 
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them. A sudden pang shot through his 
faithfol heart that any words of his shonld 
bring tears into those dear eyes — eyes 
that shonld never weep, if he conld help 
it. 

** Miss Gresham, what have I said to 
pain you ? I beg ten thousand pardons." 

'^ Oh ! you speak just like a stranger to 
me, ' ' Ethel broke forth, petulantly. * * * Miss 
Ghresham,' and ' ten thousand pardons ' ! 
You are not really sorry to leave us ; you 
do not really care," and she drew her hand 
from his arm. 

*^ Miss Ethel — ^Ethel, what can I say ? 
what shall I say ? " 

" Nothing. I am cold and tired ; let 
us walk home quickly." So they proceeded 
some time in silence. 

Langley turned it over in his mind, and 
presently said, in a low, earnest tone : 

" If you really wish me to tell you the 
reai|^n of my leaving Maxwell, I will." 
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He loved her, then ; he ha4 owned it ; 
and she stood before him, shy and blnshing 
with her happiness. 

"Why did yon ask me ?" he said, pre- 
sently. " It was cmel to make me own 
it." 

"Why cruel?" she wondered, but her 
voice was lost in her first tumnlt of delight ; 
she could only think over his acknowledg- 
ment and tremble. 

" Why did you ask me ?" he again de- 
manded, reproachfoUy, closing his fingers 
tightly over the little hand in his. 

"Because I wanted to know," she replied, 
suoply. 

"Is it pleasure to you to know that I 
love you, and must be for ever miserable ?" 
he cried, bitterly. " Oh ! Ethel, I should 
not have thought you so heartless. Is that 
all ?" and he tossed her hand from him. 

"Won't you have it?" 

"Have what?" 
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be renewed, the old shyness and strange- 
ness would come between them again. So 
she made a great effort, and sliding her 
hand down the long arm into his hand, said, 
falteringly: "Let us say good-bye now, 
then. I may never see you again alone 
before you go." 

Martin Langley's stoicism was ebbing 
away. 

" Ethel, you don't know how you try 
me!" he cried. *^YoUy you are the reason 
of my going." 

** Am I ?" she whispered. " I thought 
it was so. I half guessed it for a long time 
past. You love me, don't you ?" 

He turned his face from her, and an- 
swered " Yes," with a groan. 

Ethel's heart was filled with a tumult of 
joy as great as though the acknowledgment 
were quite unexpected ; but there is a vast 
difference between the immaterial thought 
and the positive, spoken word. 
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^^ I miderstaiid what yon mean/' he said, 
taking her hands from her face, and holding 
them tightly in his own. ^^ It is a great 
temptation. Bnt, Ethel, are yon not mis- 
taken in your own feelings ? — does not your 
tender pity make you ready to think your 
friendship for me love ? I thank you ; but 
— ^I could not be content with a second 
aflfection. I am selfish, I need your whole 
heart ! " 

" Second aflfection ?" she repeated, won- 
deringly; "what do you mean?" Not 
being able to hide her face with her hands, 
she hung down her head. 

" St. Clare !" he uttered, as though that 
name were the one great, insurmountable 
obstacle. 

"Oh I" said Ethel, drawing a deep 
breath, " I never hved him." 

Langley started. 

"It is true;" and she raised her eyes 
once more to his, " I was sorry for him ; 
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I think I should have married him out of 
pity, for you never seemed to care for me 
then. Ask Justin* I told him all about 
it the morning after the haymaking party. 
We had better go in now." 

For the hands that held hers were get- 
ting tighter in their pressure. 

" My love I my love !" he cried* " Is 
it possible, is it possible ? " 

At last he did believe her, and opening 
liis arms, took her to his heart ; and she 
nestled to him like a little bird that, after 
£ying far from home, returns to its nest. 

" Is it true, Ethel ? For mercy's sake, 
do not deceive me." 

"Truel" she ejaculated, with a little 
cooing laugh,— "You great, big, blind 
goose I " Then her mouth was suddenly 
stopped, and Langley felt like one who 
wakes from an uneasy dream of a lonely 
life amid rocks and precipices, and finds 
the morning sun shining in at the window, 
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and his whole life happy and joyons before 
him. 

Ethel went in-doors, and Martin Langley 
stood leaning his arms over the garden-gate^ 
alone. 

Not alone, for all the stars in the clear 
frosty sky and the young crescent moon 
seemed to know and partake of his joy; 
the earth seemed to be filled with fragrance, 
and the rustling wind among the trees to 
sing delicious melodies. He heard sounds 
and saw sights that only lovers see in their 
first bewildering trance of bliss. God 
seemed speaking distinctly to him, and his 
heart throbbed with thankfulness; while all 
the sorrows and trials of his past life ap- 
peared as nothing, compared with the joy of 
that moment ; ^ everything else had faded as 
the morning mist before the sun. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

'* Life's Imt a waUdng shadow ; a poor player. 
That stmts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more." 

Shakssfeabe. 

SIX years have elapsed since the events 
last recorded, and before we leave 
Maacwell for ever, we will take a glimpse at 
Talbot Hall, as it looked one fine August 
afternoon. 

Firstly, we observe that the whole place 
is better kept than it used to be ; the flower- 
beds are trim, the grass smooth as velvet, 
the statues upraised upon their pedestals ; 
all bear evidence that Lady Talbot's taste 
and wealth have been judiciously expended 
on her husband's estate. 

To-day the place is unusually gay; 
brightly*dressed visitors are scattered over 
the lawns. 
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We see tents, a band, archery, and all 
the adjuncts of a morning fete ; the gnests 
are strolling abont and amusing themselves, 
as people did before inestimable croquet 
was invented. ' 

Elegant, smiling, well-dressed as ever, 
moves Beatrice Talbot, looking the fit host- 
ess for such an occasion. The six years 
have not altered her much ; her's was a 
type of beauty pre-eminently womanly, never 
at all girlish; she had been ever self-pos- 
sessed and conscious of her own charms^ 
loving a position of importance, and she 
filled it brilliantly. A woman of this kind 
does not alter much in six years ; she 
might be a little plumper, but that was all ; 
the years had been tolerably happy ones, 
for her's was an easy lord; so much so 
that report whispered she had it all her own 
way. One instance of this we may quote 
on the present occasion. Talbot, who was 
feeling weak in his Romish convictions, 
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having been coaxed to Maxwell Chnrcti 
three succeeding Sundays, wanted Sevelli 
to com.e to this fete, in order to give him 
" ghostly support." Lady Talbot would 
not hear of it; but after much persuasion 
and as near an approach to a quarrel as 
Lord Talbot could be stirred up to, she seem- 
ingly yielded ; but the invitation was written 
in such a way as insured a refasal. We 
have said he was an easy husband ; indeed, 
had he married any of the women of our 
story, even Mrs. Mayne, he would still have 
been indulgent, although at the same time 
he might have provoked them to death. 
These six years had passed smoothly for 
him ; he had no heir to the estate, but he 
had an agreeable companion in his hand* 
some, lively wife, and a sensible addition 
to his income. He looks much the same, 
he still strolls languidly, and lounges grace- 
fully, is as thin, and his moustache as pale, 
as ever. He is ceremonious to his wife. 
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bnt HBver — ah ! never — affeeiioiiate : in 
priyate life he defers to her as to a siq^erior 
woman, but teazes her none the less. 

This fete was a feYoniite seheme of Lady 
Talbot's, the carrying oat of whieh had 
given her mnch • pleasurable expectation^ 
and now it was dedared a complete snc^ 
cess. 

Talbot prononneed it ^^ a mixed assem-^ 
blage — not qnite good taste/' There was 
the Marqnis of Tweedle sitting beside 
Squire Martm, and Lord Morgan paying 
attention to Mrs. Langley, the wife of a 
conntry doctor. Yes ; here sat onr little 
Ethel, as pretty, if not prettier, than ev^ 
and decidedly more charming than when 
we first saw the cnrly-haired maiden wait* 
ing fer him who was to be her husband at 
the garden-gate. 

She had been the happy wife of the 
country surgeon nearly six years now, for 
she was married on the same day as 
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Harriett; and those years had added a 
sweet gravity to the lovely face ; a more 
self-possessed manner, and a little bit of 
matronly dignity, perhaps; but she stiU 
wore fairy-like muslins, and the same rich 
brown curls clustered around her head. She 
still had the same sweet glance of the soft 
gray eyes. This glance rested very ten- 
derly now upon a little rosy fellow, in a 
tartan dress, who, tired of play, had run to 
her side. 

Lord Morgan couldn't take his eyes off 
Ethel, and declared to himself that she was 
the " thweeteth creature." 

Ethel called the boy Ernest. 

" A nithe name, Emeth," said Lord 
Morgan. 

" Yes ; he was named after a very dear 
friend." 

** He is your bwother, I thuppoth ? " 

" No ; my son," replied Ethel, laughing, 
and shaking back her curls, in a manner 
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that made her look more girlish and &sci- 
nating than ever. 

Lord Uorgan had a sensation in his 
throat that he conldn't quite account for, 
and surveyed the boy with a sternly 
aggrieved air; he wished, moreover, he had 
some one to qnarrel with, becanse it was a. 
" denthed thame." 

At that moment a tall man came straight 
np to Ethel, in a manner that gave yon the 
idea that she belonged to him, saying : 

" I conld not return earlier, my dear ; I 
was BO busy. Will you come over to the 
tent, and have an ice ? " 

Then the *' thweetheth creature " smiled 
a glad smile in the face of the tall man, 
and put her hand on his arm. 

The action vras simple, but it explained 
all to his lordship. That great, awkward 
ruffian was faer husband ,- and he hated 
him accordingly. 

As Langley and his wife were crossing 
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the lawn, they encountered a pale, faded 
lady, in an Indian shawl. Her hand was. 
on the arm of a middle-aged man, tail, 
stooping, with many lines of care about his 
face, yet wearing, over all, an air of quiet 
content; the expression of one ready to- 
make the best of everything. 

It was Eobert Mayne and his wife. They 
had aged more in these few years than our 
other old friends. The responsibilities of 
his office, the cares of his family — ^for 
there were now seven instead of three little 
Maynes— and, not least, [the fretful temper 
of his wife, which had neither grown better 
nor worse, all these had given the vicar of 
Maxwell that worn and jaded look. St. 
Clare's legacy had proved very acceptable 
to them, and it helped to educate the boys. 
But Mrs. Mayne was obliged to give up the 
chaise and tiny groom; a grievance which 
lasted her fall three years, and caused her 
to weep whenever St. Clare's death waa 
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mentioned, as though tfaran^ ifc die had 
sostained some positive loesy instead of 
benefit. 

EtiieFs old sernples abont taking the 
money had lasted nntil the hirth of her 
first-born, when she had been persoaded to 
name him after the giver, and setUe the 
money npon hinu 

"Mamma is pretty well, thank yon," 
replied Ethel, in answer to an inqniiy of 
Mrs. Mayne's ; '^ bnt not qnite well enongh 
to come to-day. She is still snfiiering from 
those nervons headaches of here, and the 
least excitement brings them on. So she 
pr^erred remaining at home ; and she has 
baby with her. I really think she is almost 
as fond of baby as I am. She says she is 
jnst what I was at her age." 

** Mre. Gresham does not find the chil- 
dren worry her, then ? " inqnired Mrs. 
Mayne, plaintively. 

'' No : I think not. She is rather over- 
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anxious abont them ; but she will not hear 
of our taking another house. Everybody 
said it would never do for us all to live 
together ; but it has done, you see/' and 
Ethel looked triumphantly round. " I do 
not think we have had one quarrel — oh, 
yes; there was one, about short-coating 
Ernest. Mamma thought five months was 
too early. Where's papa, did you ask, Mr. 
Mayne ? Have you not heard of the grand 
meeting at Lyton, for sanitary reform ? 
Martin and papa are deep in it. I assure 
you, we have had nothing but drains, venti- 
lation, and wash-houses talked about for 
this whole month past." 

Martin Langley stood by, smiling at his 
wife's garrulity. He had grown better- 
looking during these six years, having lost 
his old gaucherie and reserve, and acquired 
a more self-reliant, self-possessed air. He 
was a very happy, contented man, blessed in 
his home, and usefcd to his neighbourhood. 
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God hndf indeed, gnren liim bis beait's de- 



While Mr. and Mrs. H^ne were peaking 
to the Long^eyBy Loid Talbot i^proaehed. 
So, onee again, we see groined together ibe 
chief personages of onr stoiy. We misa 
Jnstin and Haniett, but if we listen we 
shall bear tidings of thenu 

'' Oh, yes ! it seems they are lining now 
in a sweet place, qnite near the beantifal 
Bhine/' said Mrs. Mayne, in Tolnble reply 
to an inquiry of their host's. '^ Justin baa 
now his town and also conntiy house. 
Fortunate, is it not, that he has got on sof 
Herbert and Charley have spent their Taca- 
tion with them. Herbert is improving so. 
Harriett says that we should not know him«. 
After all. Lord Talbot, there is nothing like 
the Continent for education. Justin says 
they must go to the UniYersity later, butv 
Bobert fears — " 

Here Bobert managed to check his wife,. 
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{and, turning to Lord Talbot, asked, "Have 
you heard the last news about Seyelli ? " 

" How do you do, Mr. Mayne ? *' said 
Lady Talbot, joining the group. "What 
ivere you saying about Sevelli ? " . 

" Oh ! " and Eobert Mayne laughed. 
" He has joined an establishment of Bene- 
.dictine Friars, and is now Brother Angelo. 
He has taken the vow of silence." 

"What a denial to him,'* cried Lady 
Talbot, with a quiet glance at her husband; 
"he had such an eloquent tongue, though I 
never heard that his eloquence did any 
good." 

While she spoke, she remembered his 
conversion of her husband, and the influence 
he had used so wrongly in the case of Mary 
Burrows. Li the removal of Sevelli, the 
great difficulty was taken from her path, 
fmd she already pictured her husband re- 
stored to the Protestant Church,' a step which 
a little more judicious training and coaxing 
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mi^t bring him to. In the meantime, this 
provoking husband of hers was preparing a 
little sly stab for her« Tnming to Ethel, 
he asked, with his old slow accent on the 
words, " And yon think Harriett is happy 
then, redly happy ? '' 

" Oh, yes I quite. She is very fond of 
her husband, although it is not the same 
sort of fondness — as ours,'' she was about 
to say, as her eyes followed Langley's figure, 
but she corrected herself, and added, ^* as 
some people's, you know. She is very 
proud of him, quite his right hand — ^writes 
some of his letters, and that sort of thing ; 
but Harriett was always rather independent, 
and they have fdnny little tiffs at times ; my 
wilful old brother wiU have his way in 
everything." And Ethel, thinking she was 
becoming too confidential, checked herself. 

" Ah ! I have no doubt Harriett is a de- 
voted wife," said Talbot, sighfiilly, and as 
he spoke a little jealous pang shot through 
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his wife's heart. He had dwelt npon Har- 
riett's name with a tenderness so regretfdl 
that, although she had never heard the whole 
tmth; she always retained her suspicion re- 
garding Harriett. This angry feeling made 
her, as she turned away, half regret that 
she had invited any of the Mayne family 
to-day« Yet over her vexation she smiled 
as sweetly as ever on the gray-bearded 
Marquis of Tweedle, and asked him to join 
with some more in a match of archery; but 
the Marquis excused himself, on the plea of 
an old wound in his right arm. 

** I got that cut," he added, ** on the day 
when poor Montague was killed at Lucknow. 
You remember Colonel Montague, Lady 
Talbot ? — a braver [soldier, and a nobler 
man, I never met with. Some people used 
to run him^down, but he never said a hard 
word of any one." 

■^ ^^^ ^^^ ^* ^^* 

Once more the sun is sinking in the west, 
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.flooding the scene with a golden light, gild- 
ing the trees, whose leaves glint and rustle 
in the evening breeze. The calmness of 
twilight is spreading itself over the whole 
face of natnre : the shadows are lengthen- 
ing : the assembled guests are dispersing : 
and thus, ere the sim has quite sunk behind 
the golden hill, let us take our last foxewell 
look upon all. 



TH|i END. 
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6. The Milleb's Bstenge. Gonclnsion. 

7. Old-New Jokes. By Dr. Doran, F.SJL 

8. In A West India Hubbicane. 

9. OuB Log-Book. 
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Contents of the February Number. 

1. AvNS Hebbtosd. Bj the Author of " East Lyxine." 

(With a fnll-page Illiistration on Toned Paper.) 
Chap. Y. — ^Another Dream. Ghap. YI. — ^Dead. 

2. Boom yos his Lobdship. Bj the Dean of Canterbnzy. 
8. Thz Last Four Yxass in Abtbsinia. By One of the 

Captives. 
4. Losing Lena. 
6. A BnrxB-SiDz Stobt. 

6. On the Banks of the Wte. 

7. Kate Foley's Bemains. 

8. The Hunobt Sea. 

9. OuB Log-Book. 



Contents of the March Number. 

1. Anne Hebbfobd. Bj the Author of " East Lynne." 

(With fnll-page Dlngt rtttion.) Chap. VII.— Emilj 
ChandoB. Chap. Ym.— At Hm. PaLer's. 

2. A Pabting Song. By Dora Ghreenwell. 
8. Goldsmith and La Bbxttebe. 

4. Finding Both of Them. 

6. Mabgabet. (With a fall-page Dlustration.) 

6. In Quest of a Dbeam. 

7. Dodging a Shabk. 

8. Flowebs. 

9. Nellt Deviti^s Ghost. 
10. oub log-book. 



Contents of the April Number. 
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1. Anne Hebefobd. By the Author of " East LynneJ 

/With fnll-page Dlustration.) Chap. IX.-— Chandos. 
Chap. X. — Out of Doors at Chandos. 

2. Easteb Week. By the Bev. Charles Eingsley. 

8. YiTTOBIA COLONNA. 

4. Anotheb Chance. 

6. Watching on St. Mabk's Eye. 

6. Aunt F^icni. A Norman Story. By E. A. Mac- 

quoid. 

7. Quiet Attentions. By Hesba Stretton. 

8. The Gbat Honk. 

9. Oub Log-Book. 
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MKS. HENBT WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 



THE ARG OSY. 

^OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Morning Star. 

' *' The Akgost appears under- new colours. Mrs. Henry Wood 
is now in command, and begins with a story, promising veiy 
well, entitled 'Anne Hereford.' The whole of the Number 
shows wise editorial supervision. The contents are excellent." 

Tl],e Suffolk Mercury. 

"This favourite Monthly has now changed hands, but the 
new conductors appear determined to keep up its excellent 
character. We have been greatly interested in reading one 
paper, entitled ' Ten Years a Nun.' The tale entitled ' Anne 
Hereford,' which is commenced in the present Number, promises 
to be of a very sensational character. ' This Year at Dieppe ' 
is a paper presenting an amusing description of the occupa- 
tions, manners, and fashions of Continental loxmgers at this 
charming sea-side retreat. There are other subjects equally inter- 
esting, and altogether this publication is a marvel of cheapness." 

The Soarborough Gazette. 

" Thz Asgobt. — ^A sixpenny maga2dne of a refined tone and 
most agreeable character. If we could find fault with the con- 
tents of this Magazine in any way, it would certainly be to say 
that they are too good, for the price. A fine classical poetical 
vein flows through nearly eiv&cy article, as though all were pro- 
duced by the same hand. We have not a sixpenny magazine 
like The Argosy in qualiiy." 

Brighton Times. 

"The Abgobt. — ^Of this literary sailer, or monthly cruiser 
in the free waters of knowledge, we have given some little 
account on previous occasions. Cette galSre has since passed 
into other hands, and is managed, or navigated, by a lady. 
With all consciousness of the tact and skill which many a fair 
one has proved herself to possess, in the way of editorship, 
we hail with pleasure this incident, and wish the craft happy 
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fo j ageg and good retoxnB, under the new guidanoe to wiiich it 
is Bobmhted. In the instance before hb tbere is the opening, 
with good promise^ of a new tale caDed <Anne Hereford,' hj 
the author of 'East Ljnne/ — so graphic and life-Hke as to 
engage attention forthwitiu The lit&e story called 'Ten Years 
» Nun ' will also be read with interest, for the evident irath* 
fnhiess of its detaflsi The nnn was enabled eventoalW to quit 
her oonvent, bnt witiiont her £7,000 dowry. With these and 
other matters a very good repast is made np." 

The DewBbury Ctazonlole. 

*' Thx Asgost. — ^This magazine, or little craft, as it is termed, 
has changed hands, and is now nnder the captaincy of Mrs, 
Henxy Wood, the esteemed anthoress of ' East Lynne,' and we 
have erery confidence in her nantical (literaiy) skilL In her 
short, bat no less meritorious, address she promises to nukke 
the sail as smooth, sunny, and bracing aJB possible. To indulge 
in a pun, we heiurtily wish that the vessel will always be in 
fidl sale. It starts out under the new management with a 
novel by the editor, entitled ' Anne Hereford.' The two opening 
chapters show how irreproachable is the style of the writer. 
* Ten Years a Nun ' is a most ereitiug narratiTe, and in ' This 
Year at Dieppe,' rather stale topics afford material for vexy 
lively description. ' Our Loff-Book ' is a new feature, and will 
be eagerly looked at when it has once become Imown. Alto- 

§ ether there are eighty pages of solid matter and two capital 
lustrations for sixpence. It is a marvel of cheapness." 

Boyal Oomwall Gazette. 

" Thb Aboost moves on in the right direction. No inngariue 
has, in our opinion, made equal improvement in a few weeks. 
Under the new government, this sixpenny work has been turned 
out very creditably to all concerned, and we feel satisfied the 
public will not hesitate to give the reward of a large and hearty 
support. Such is well deserved. The March Number is decidedly 
the best that has been issued, and is very interesting from 
beginning to end." 

King's Ooimty Chronicle. 

*' The Abgost. — ^Mrs. Wood is the contributor to whom, of 
course, we look for the principal portion of the freight of The 
Argosy i which trips gaily along under her fair pilotage. ' Anne 
Hereford ' has attained considerable development, and we shall 
soon be in a position to judge of the plot; while the action of 
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the stoiy np to the present has been eminentlj snccesafol and 
interestmg — ^from the first the heroine took possession of the 
affections of the reader, and there is no sign of any relaxation 
of the hold. The tale promises to be one of the most interesting 
of IdxB. Wood's." 

Gravesend Vtee Press. 

'* The Abgost, sixpenny monthly magazine. This serial, edited 
by Mrs. Henry Wood, commences in the March part "with a con* 
tmnation of ' Anne Hereford,' by the anthor of * East Lynne.* 
This is the most attractive feature, bnt there are several light and 
entertaining pieces, which cannot fail to maintain this magazine 
in the high position it has gained amongst our sixpenny monthly 
periodicals.'* 

Worcester News. 

"The Argosy. — Mrs. Henry Wood's monthly keeps on its 
course gaily before the wind, ' laden with golden grain.' The 
editor^ s * Awtia Hereford' developes some of her best charac- 
teristics. ' Dodging a Shark,' is a clever little bit of sensational 
writing, and there is a moving tale, with the signature of ' Johnny 
Ludlow,' the incidents of which are laid in Worcester. A speci* 
men of the writer's truthful picture-drawing will be found in the 
following sketch." • • * * 

Ooventry Herald. 

'The Argosy. — ^This certainly looks a most desirable sixpenny- 
worth, and it is greatly improved un^er the new management.'' 

Somerset County Gazette. 

" The Argosy deserves to go gaily with a favouring breeze, for 
the editress discriminatingly exercises her power of selection. 
Her own tale, ' Anne HerSord,' is being artistically developed, 
and the reader has already become deeply interested in the 
beroine." 

Eeene's Bath JonmaL 

" The Argosy. — ^Mrs. Hemy Wood keeps our interest in the 
fortunes of ' Anne Hereford ' fully alive. The novel is likely to 
be quite equal, if not superior, to any of her long list of successes." 

Walsall Free Press. 

" The Argosy. — Plentiful indeed must be the literary harvest 
in the land whence this craft comes 3 for its store of golden 
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grain and InBcions fruit is as laige and well-sorted as ever. 
May it long continue to bring snoh rich supplies, and meet with 
a ready marlcet for its Takiable cargo ! " 

Dumfiies Standard. 

" Among sixpenny magaExnes, the Argosy stands almost if not 
entirely alone, in a perfect devotion to light literature. Every 
contributor writes with a practised pen ; he or she has spent an 
apprenticeship to the art of bookmaking ; and their brief Inon- 
brations in the pages of this periodical are, so to spea.k, pleasing 
fantasies, engaged in by way of relieving their minds from the 
strain of weightier stndies. We have this month, besides the 
leading story of ' Anne Hereford,' which progresses apace, no 
fewer than nine contributions in poetry and prose. The reader 
of The Argosy cannot fail to derive pleasure, information, and 
amusement from its perusaL" 

Dimdalk Democrat. 

" The Ahoost. — ^The number for March commences with some 
chapters of * Anne Hereford,' one of the best and most sparkling 
tales we have ever read." 

Manx Sim. 

" Thb Asgobt'b voyage promises to be a prosperous one ; none 
can deny the skill which guides the helm. Mrs. Henry Wood's 
merits as an authoress are well known ; any work by the author 
of ' East Lynne ' is sure to meet with ready appreciation by the 
reading public. 'Anne Hereford,' by the editress, grows in 
interest, and promises to be in nowise inferior to ]^. Wood's 
choicest productions." 

South-Eastem Gazette. 

" Thb Aboobt Tnaintaans the high character it assumed when 
it came under the editorship of Mrs. Henry Wood. The editress's 
novel of ' Anne Hereford ' continues, and the number is made up 
with a judicious mixture of light and agreeable papers, closing 
with the customary review of some of the principal books of the 
month, penned by an intelligent hand." 

Kentish Gazette. 

<< The Akqost for March opens with another instalment of 
' Anne Hereford,' in which the interest is well kept up, and the 
descriptive powers of the gifted authoress shown to much advan- 
tage. The Argosy continues to improve under the new manage- 
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xuent, and is one of the best sixpenny magazines ^ the whole- 
range of periodical literatore." 

Ooiirt JoumaL 

" The Argost for March, edited by Mrs. Henry Wood, con- 
tains, in addition to the clever novel by the talented editress, 
yarions articles, all possessing interest. There are also a cotipl& 
of weQ-execnted engravings. It is but sixpence; but offering 
so mnch literature for so Uttle a coin is like an exchange of an 
old lamp for a aew one." 

Huntley Express. 

" The Abgosy is very ably managed, and takes its place in 
the front rank of onr magazines." 

Goleraine Ohronlole. 

" The Asoost. — ^We are perforce obliged to study brevity in. 
our notes of the March Numbers of the monthlies which load 
our table with literary treasures every month. The Herculean 
task of reading them we endeavour to discharge with conscien- 
tious painstaking ; but, like the reviewers of the admirable serial 
whose title heads this notice, we are unable to sup as full of 
sweets as we would Hke. If it may be taken as proof of the 
superiority of the articles which go- to make up one of the best 
Numbers of The Argosy we have yet received, we may state that 
every line in the month has been read with our approval." 

Forbes, Elgin, and Nairn Oazette. 

" The Asoost. — What a change for the better Mrs. Henry 
Wood has wrought for The Argosy ! It is now on a par in 
external appearance with our other first-class serials. Without 
analyzing t^e contents of this month's Number, we may note in. 
passing that the charming story of ' Anne Hereford ' has reached 
the ninth chapter, and a long and interesting one it is." 

Dundee Courier. 

'<The Aboosy. — ^The contents of this Number are light, 
elegant, and attractive. The stoiy of ' Anne Hereford' is here^ 
very good, and we have a most interesting page of French life 
opened up in it." 

Leicester Journal. 

" The Aboost, edited by Mrs. Henry Wood, must make its 
way among the magazine-reading public. In the words of its 
legend, it is ' laden with Grolden Grain.' 
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Oirenoester Times. 

« Ths Aboost. — ^Thifl is one of the best sixpeimj monthlies. 
The tales from month to month are bj some of oar best writers." 

OheBter Beoord. 

" The Abqost. — ^The serial novel ' Anne Hereford ' is written 
in BO life-like a manner that it is hard to believe that it is only a 
work of fiction." 

Leith BuTfThB Pilot. 

"The Asoost. — ^Mrs. Wood's magazine still holds a good 
place among our serial literature. ' Goldsmith and La Braylce' 
is a somewhat cnrioos comparison, bat veiy clever, nevertheless. 
Both characters are, however, sketched with considerable skilL 
' Finding Both of Them' is a story of deep interest, the groand- 
work bcung laid in Worcester daring the sitting of the Assiees. 
It is not for as to anf athom the plot ; we leave that to oar readers, 
confident that they will rise satisfied from their work.' 
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Soarborough Merouxy. 

" The Aboost, Sixpence. — ^The good ship Argosy sails merrily 
on its voyage, ander the command of its able condactor. Mrs, 
Wood's story of 'Anne Hereford' has reached its eighth 
chapter. The characters are finely drawn, and we believe this is 
destined to prove one of the talented aathoress's happiest efforts." 

Soottiflh Advertiser. 

« The Aboost. — ^The price of a magazine is by no means a 
criterion of the qoaJity of its contents. Some olt the cheaper 
monthlies qoite vie with the orthodox shilling ones in point of 
variety and excellence of their contribations. For instance, Ths 
Argosy, the price of which is only sixpence, is as well got ap» as 
to its contents and appearance, as any of the magazines." 



PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 

OV ALL BOOKBBlftjIBS TS THB KlHeDOlC 



The First Tolxune of the Aigosyy Hew Series, is Ifow Beady, 

handsomely boand in orange cloth, gilt, and bevelled edges, 

price 48. 6d. 

Covers for the Aboost ma/y he had sepa/ra^etfy, prioe 1«. 6d., 

from aU BoohseUers, 
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